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PNEUMATIC HOSE FROM 
THE WINDY CITY TO 
THE NATION'S CAPITOL ! 


rial) THAT'S HOW FAR 
"|. [Ea PNEUMATIC HOSE USED 
+H IN THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 
_ WOULD REACH... Siapé 
(2,800,000 FEET) 





DOLLAR BILLS 
AROUND THE EARTH 


THE TOTAL VALUE 15¢ 
in OF ANNUAL CASTINGS Dol 
... AND CONVEYOR BELTING SHIPMENTS IS ABOUT 


USED IN FOUNDRIES WOULD $6,500,000,000 = FMT. 
EXTEND FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TO PHILADELPHIA! (1,000,000 Feet) 


LIKE COMPARING 


A 5-FOOT DORY TO 
THE QUEEN MARY! 
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oy AW AL Teeny vat SHELL MOLDING 
AND CORE MAKING RESIN 


Ue (am E MUU SALES ARE ESTIMATED 
TO HAVE INCREASED FROM 
250,000 POUNDS IN 
, 1950 TO APPROXIMATELY 
...AND PROBABLY WILL ME 20,000,000 POUNDS 
ACCOMPANY THE FIRST , IN 1959. 
SPACEMAN. 14 WENT 
INTO THE ROCKET 
WHICH LAUNCHED THE FIRST 
U.S. SATELLITE... 











STARTED IN 1900... 
WE DURING THE McKINLEY | = 
Wy ADMINISTRATION “@ A HUMAN CHAIN : ni 


PENTON'S “ QO MILES LONG! 


Py FOUNDRY LIST 
7; HAS BEEN ; 
















F ISSUED EVERY 


OTHER YEAR THATS WHAT 











S. 1 DOWN THROUGH YOU WOULD HAVE 
. THE TERMS | \F ALL 75,000 OF 
OF 10 DIFFERENT OUNDRYS KNOWN READERS 
PRESIDENTS... WERE TO JOIN HANDS... 

STILL UNDUPLICATED, LF IF YOU ADVERTISE IN FOUNDRY 

STILL UNIQUE / YOU ARE TALKING TO THE 

ra KEY BUYING INFLUENCES IN 

RTH y y PLANTS REPRESENTING 98% 


OF INDUSTRYS MELTING 
CAPACITY... 









15 STACKS OF SILVER 


> FDOLLARS AS HIGH AS /QUMPER-TO-BUMPER 
MT. EVEREST 


FOUNDRIES SPEND 
’ $31,000,000 
e°m ANNUALLY 
FOR GRINDING 
WHEELS. THEY 
| SPEND ANOTHER 


ALTHOUGH FOUNDRIES 
WOULD BE RELUCTANT 
TO GIVE UP THEIR 
POWER TRUCKS TO CONJURE 



















$4,000,000 UP THIS DRAMATIC SIGHT, BPA 
FOR ABRASIVE IT COULD BE te 

BELTS AND —=. ~ DONE / Call ois 

Discs. By” “ 7 E E Rho es & 
‘ mere: + :s on ™ 4 i 
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 —? Ee] EI* don’t underestimate 
your potential in e 


the foundry market! 
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The boys on First Street in Los Angeles already know 
who’ll win the annual Rams-Redskins classic 


Every Los Angeles boy knows that everybody wins 
when the city turns out for this Times-sponsored game 
every August — because every dollar of profit goes to 
help youngsters of the community, through Los 
Angeles Times Charities. 

Other important sports events, too — including the 
famous National Sports Awards Dinner — channel 
their profits into Los Angeles Times Charities, which 
has put well over a million and a half dollars to work 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 





in behalf of youth. For years, these popular events 
have financed the operation and maintenance of the 
Los Angeles Times and Southern Area boys’ clubs, 
and the construction and equipping of camps, swim- 
ming pools and many other recreation facilities. 
Boys in Los Angeles learn early that a newspaper's 
role in the community goes far beyond publishing 
news and advertising. They'll tell you that First Street 
... home of The Times . . . is not a one way street. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
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Detroit is an evening paper town 


Total unduplicated metropolitan household coverage of both evening papers: 70.5 
Any other combination comes to no more than 58.1 : 


Our case rests on statistics . . . that newspapers are a nighttime habit with Detroiters. And the DETROIT TIME 


in combination with Detroit’s other evening newspaper gives you 70.5% unduplicated metropolitan coverage- 
a figure unbeatable in any other combination. If you want to talk to this rich market, better talk through the TIMES 


Represented nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE @ 
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From the publisher's notebook 





SECONDARY READERS CRITICISMS 


No Publisher worth his salt will entirely escape criticism for some of the 
things he espouses, or even mentions incidentally. To be entirely free from 
attack is the result of a neither-this-nor-that policy. Neutralism is a position 
of negative quality, and though Mep1A/scope will avoid controversy for 
controversy’s sake, it will always have the courage to express a forthright 
editorial opinion where the best interests of its readers are at stake. 

Mep1A4/SscoPeE is not infallible, and will never hesitate to correct a false 
impression it may create, but it will do so honestly and fearlessly in defense 
of its most cherished attribute, editorial integrity and stability. 

Nor will anyone other than the Editor dictate what shall be printed within 
the framework of the editorial policy. As a safeguard to the danger of in- 
volving members of the business staff in any protest, the following rule is 
observed at MEDIA/SCOPE: 

1. The responsibility for handling editorial complaints or criticism rests 
with the Editor. 

2. When verbal complaints are received by a member of the business 
staff, every effort is made to give an intelligent and satisfactory answer. 
No member of the business staff may commit MEp1A/scope in an effort to 
defend or justify editorial content. If the matter cannot be resolved to the 
satisfaction of the individual registering the complaint, he is asked to submit 
his complaint formally in writing to the Editor. Thus, if the individual is 
sincere in his convictions which prompt the complaint, he will take the time 
and effort to convey his feelings in writing. 

3. In the event that complaints or criticism are received by letter, the 
original copy is submitted to the Editor. 

This, we submit, is editorial freedom. 








Bride and Home Readers are the most eager shoppers 
of them all...and advertisers know it. 


f sales action is what advertisers look for. they ve 
ipparentiy found itin BRIDE & HOME Because ite 
total advertising increase for the past three issues 
i (0 tue by far the greatest vote 

f confidence given any magazine in its field 
And the reason is diamond-bright and dollar 


wise. Because each issue of BRIDE & HOME, pub- 
shed four times a year. delivers a whole new au 

dience of brides-to-be—screened prospects with the 
urgency of making their wedding and home fur 
nishings purchases during their average period of 
engagement 

There is no waste here—for only girls about to 
be married are interested in BRIDE & HOME—no 
others; and on every page a prospective bride 


turns, she gets shopping guidance for every type 


2° 


of merchandise. 





SPORTS AFIELD : BAZAAR 


© 1959 The Hearst Corporation 
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And there is another facet to this “immedi 


market. In addition. to cash in hand. pl 


' 
’ 


BRIDE & HOME’s readers represent a ¢ 


market of prime customers. Surveys =} 


80% of all BRIDE & HOME readers continur 


ing after marriage—creating a distinctive 


come market. And a thriving ad increase t 
] 


this audience is proof that BRIDE & HOME, lik 


Hearst special interest magazines, vets acti 


advertisers because it gives action in returt 


For advertisers know that when a mag 


tailored to a specific market—can deliver a | 
readership -then action follows. In Hearst 
zines advertiser and reader speak a comn 


guage, and as a result editorial_and adv 


content work in tandem—to spark sales res 
profits at the local level. 
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This sensational ad 
page gain is proof: 


Ad Page Gain 


Spring issue ..... 13 
Summer issue .... 16 


FALL ISSUE .47 


six Keys to Profits Through Action 


t readers are prospects, not just suspects 


sing is focused where interest is keenest 


al and advertising content work together 
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Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
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HEARST MAGAZINES GET ACTION 
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Marketing begins with market 


..and the fastest growing market ILLUSTRATED, either in the full-y 
situation in America today is the $41- _ national edition, or in any one of fou 
billion market for sport and recrea- _ regional editions. : 
tion. It is a market that is only begin- For the regional advertiser, orf a 
ning to approach its full potential as sities adiaitien thee tnihe i e 
our families put more and more of % 


their time, interest, and incomes into 
the enjoyment of the good life. 
You can identify your client’s 


product or service with the best part 
of this market in the pages of Sports Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N, Y 


THE REGIONAL EDITIONS OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


impact in one region, these are ‘ 

ones to grow on.” For details, : 
William A. Marr, Associate Adverti 5 
ing Manager, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
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EASTERN REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 240,006 

Full Page Black & White $1,860 
Full Page Four Color $3,100 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 110,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,025 


MIDWEST REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 200,000 

Full Page Black & White $1,550 
Full Page Four Color $2,580 


WEST COAST REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 150,000 

Full Page Black & White $1,395 
Full Page Four Color $2,325 
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: ENTER, THE CLIENT 
‘Some people have asked us, what is the 


“gdvertisers' place in this media buying func- 
“tion? Since the advertiser and the agency work 
together to deliver a media plan serving the 
advertisers’ objectives, their efforts are 


complementary. 


While advertising buying is based in the 
agency, there are people in the client organi- 
gation who contribute to, review and okay the 
agency's media recommendations. That is why 
Wedia/scope has advertiser circulation and 
distribution and a strong and growing following 
in this category. 


But, a word of warning if, in promoting 
your medium, you want to be a buyer and not 
just a spender. Don't go overboard! Not at 
today's rates! There are many other executives 
in the client organization who are just that -- 
executives. They plan, delegate and control. 
In sales, marketing, or administration, they 
Will seldom question their advertising managers 
or agencies on the media detail that interests 
you most -- the individual selection of media. 
Instead, their questions will most likely be -- 
"Is this campaign in line with our total objec- 
tive?" "Explain how it will do the specific 
job we want?" 


Some top brass do go out of their way to 
get into media detail.-. Anything can happen! 
These inordinately curious executives were 
delighted to hear about a magazine just for 
their pet subject -- media. And we've got ‘em 
== board chairmen, executive V. P.'s, sales 
Managers -- wearing this particular brand. 





































But don't believe that you've got to cover 
all the rest of these titles or die. They rely 
on their company and agency teams to plan and 
buy their advertising. 


That's why it makes sense to cover the 
média-buying function thoroughly before promot- 
ing your medium to other possible influences on 
Space and time buying. 


Get your medium into the minds of the men 
@md women who buy advertising. Don't be for- 
gotten or overiooked. 


_ Develop their understanding of your medi- 
Wms values, Don't be underestimated or dis- 
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Help buyers to feel stronger, more enthusi. 
astic and more confident about your mediun. : 

If you do, your medium will occur to buyers 

more and more often as the most logical solu- 

tion to old and new buying situations. j 

i 

i 


ty 
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This kind of preference can be developed 
through illustrative advertising copy placed 
consistently in a magazine devoted to the work- 
ing interests of the buyers of advertising we 
have been discussing. 


Sincerely, 


A. W. Moss A 
Advertising Director ; 


(This insert appears only in these copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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Once again, combination rates are in the headlines. This 
time it is the Wichita Eagle which is involved. In a re- 
cent consent-order obtained by the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, we see how media can come 
under court supervision as a result of compulsory com- 
bination rates. In this instance, the order runs for 12 
years, subject to possible revision at the request of the 
paper. ; 

According to the publisher of the Eagle, the action by 
the department started as a result of a complaint filed 
by the competitive Wichita Beacon at about the time that 
the Kansas City Star case was being lost. After investiga- 
tion and the expression of an opinion by the government 
that the Eagle was violating the law, the Eagle voluntarily 


changed its pricing policies. 


There had previously been a compulsory combination 
tate structure involving advertising in the morning, eve- 
ning, and Sunday editions of the Eagle. These are now 
to be sold separately. However, discounts may be allowed 
on voluntary multiple insertions of the same advertising 
copy in both of the daily editions, but this discount may 
not be more than 20 per cent. This is the story on the 
display advertising. As to classified advertising, the two 
must be sold separately, with a combination rate of at 
least 75 per cent of the total of the regular morning and 
evening rates. 

Inasmuch as the order in the Kansas City Star case per- 
mitted voluntary combinations subject to certain limited 
discounts (30 and 35 per cent for display and classified, 
respectively), we have in the Eagle order another indica- 
tion of an apparently definite pattern. 


In view of what has gone before in this area of media 
rates, we can only stress again the importance of a re- 
examination of any existing compulsory combination rate 
structures. Notwithstanding efforts throughout the indus- 
try to explain the legai implications and dangers of such 
4 situation, some newspaper publishers and radio station 
Operators are still thinking in terms of the decision in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune case where, in a closely 
divided court, it was held that combination rates are not 
illegal per se. However, later cases (including the Wichita 


Eagle case as the latest) have fortified the conclusion that 
compulsory unit rates are dangerous. 


A government spokesman referred to the Eagle case as 
“part of a continuing effort by the government to elimi- 
nate the forced combination rate system.” The govern- 
ment logic is that compulsory unit rates are “a potent 
weapon” to eliminate competition. 


Mep1a/score has discussed this matter (M/s May 1959 
and September 1958), and it seems to be recurring. Much 
of the impetus behind individual cases comes from com- 
petitive publishers. This is true whether the case involves 
a government action or a triple-damage action. 


As an indication of the scope of an order of this sort, 
the Eagle order covers combination subscriptions, coer- 
cion of buying beyond the advertiser’s needs, and refusal 
to accept advertising if the advertiser does not drop other 
media. 


TREND IN BUYING TV-NETWORK TIME 


A trend to a new type of TV-network time buying was 
pictured by ten top advertising agency executives testi- 
fying at a Federal Communications hearing in New York, 
July 7-10. Total investment in TV network advertising 
by those subpoenaed amounted to well over $500 million. 


The witnessess said that 33 hour-long programs in 
prime time this fall will be owned or controlled by the 
three networks. This represents 65 per cent of the best 
hours. Time spots will be available to up to six different 
advertisers. 

Importance of agency TV program departments will 
decline while that of media departments will increase, 
was in brief what was told to James D. Cunningham, 
chief hearing examiner, in response to questions by Ash- 
brook P. Bryant and James Tierney of counsel of the FCC 
broadcast bureau. 

“It means that the buying of network time is becoming 
more like buying pages in a magazine,” Peter G. Levathes, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., explained. 

Q: These shows were placed in prime time prior to 
sale? 


A: Yes. (Continued on next page.) 





Q: How much further can this type of program sched- 
uling go? 

A: It could go too far. It could reach the point where 
it would move right across the entire schedule of prime 
time. Then we would have run-of-schedule television . . . 

Q: Do you believe this represents a trend? 

A: I hope it isn’t a trend for more than this coming 
season, because I believe advertisers should get more 
than just a piece of time. Run-of-schedule advertising on 
TV would deprive advertisers of many important values. 

Among values mentioned by Mr. Levathes and others 
was “program compatibility,” or the proper climate in 
which to promote products. The new hour-shows are de- 
signed for mass circulation, and the agency executives 
said there were many occasions when clients desired qual- 
ity audience rather than numbers. 

A plus admitted by the witnesses was that run-of-schedule 
TV would permit advertisers with small budgets some TV 
exposure and would allow large advertisers increased 
penetration. 

Also debated was whether or not the trend, which might 
jeopardize the 15 per cent commission for talent as well 
as time, would continue. Thomas J. McDermott, Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., flatly predicted failure. Others linked it 
with economic conditions, the law of supply and demand. 

As far as the 1959-60 season was concerned, agency 
influence would be “diluted,” all witnesses agreed. 

“When you have one-sixth sponsorship of the Perry 
Como show you can’t tell the producer how to run it,” 
Philip H. Cohen, Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. 
put it bluntly. 

“Arbitrary” was a word frequently used to describe 
the current network attitude. Lewis H. Titterton, Comp- 
ton Advertising, Inc., told of networks refusing to allow 
him or Procter & Gamble executives to view pilot films 
in advance unless they agreed to buy in the time period 
on which the network placed the program. 

Network schedules were set earlier than usual for the 
coming season, witnesses said. Dan Seymour, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, said he had been able to complete 
major commitments well in advance for large clients, and 
was not vitally affected until he came to buying for small- 
budget clients. 

“Then we were presented with a fait accompli,” Mr. 
Seymour said. He declared he was displeased. Asked 
what would happen if “network dictation” increased even 
further than now indicated, he replied: “We would prob- 
ably withdraw our advertising.” 

While wanting to continue to develop, nurture, and 
influence programs, all witnesses agreed program respon- 
sibility rightfully rested with the networks. 

“Emphatically, yes,” declared John P. Cunningham, 
chairman, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


“Such a law, if necessary, should be as vague as the 
present statute,” Mr. Cunningham suggested. 


Others testifying were C. Terence Clyne, McCann. 
Erickson; Robert L. Foreman, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn; Nicholas E. Keesely, Lennen & Newell; and 
Richard A. R. Pinkham, Ted Bates & Co. 


STRONGER MEDIA FUNCTIONS 


Increasing importance and complexity of the media-buy. 
ing function is indicated in organizational changes that 
have recently been made at BBDO and Young & Rubicam, 
The first agency has created a media plans board and six 
new positions for associate media directors. The plans 
board will include the vice-president and media director 
and media department supervisors for newspapers, maga- 
zines, network broadcast, spot broadcast, business publi- 
cations, outdoor, and plans and media analysis. Fred Bar. 
rett, media director, says the changes can be attributed 
to increasing media costs, which place greater emphasis 
upon efficient planning, and to changes in the media such 
as the regionalization of national magazines, the growing 
equality in the three broadcast networks, and the growth 
in importance of the newspaper-distributed Sunday mag- 
azines. 


Young & Rubicam has also tightened its media opera. 
tion. It now organizes its media-buying function as the 
department of media relations and planning. The depart 
ment is divided into five groups that do planning and 
buying, each headed by an associate media director. This 
is similar to the set-up at Kenyon & Eckhardt. In each 
group there are two or more media account supervisor, 
assisted by the necessary buyers. Each buyer works only 
on the accounts in his group. This department, headed by 
William E. Matthews, is responsible for all media, im 
cluding spot broadcast, but network time and programs 
are the responsibility of the radio-television department 
headed by Peter G. Levathes. 


SOUND IN LOOK 

Look, whose name certainly connotes a visual medium, ® 
adding the second dimension of sound. This fall it wil 
carry an advertisement in the form of a phonograph 
record that will play three minutes and is durable 
to be played repeatedly. The magaine is secretive 

the advertiser and the agency. This is surely an a 
experiment, and it will be interesting to discover 
percentage of the readers of the issue in question 
the trouble to play the record. Possibly, the no 

the experiment will induce more to do so the first ti 
it is tried than can be counted upon to listen to success 
recordings. However, toujours 'audacé! = 
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the thrill of discovery... 


McCall’s today — #1 in total editorial -linage in the 
women’s field—#1 in 4-color editorial pages—and #1 in 
service editorial linage for the first time in publishing history 
is worth discovering. McCall’s fresh, bright approach 
pulls it toward even greater influence on the reading and 


thinking and buying patterns of American women. 


Here is the creative horizon of 


America today. 


Discover it, with growing numbers 
of readers and businessmen . .. on the 
printed page, between the covers-of 
McCall’s. Here, the bold alchemy of 
ink and paper is producing a new 
phenomenon . . . a magazine of crack- 
ling vitality and breathtaking beauty 
that unerringly, enduringly, stirs the 


imagination of American women. 


Here is a medium designed to be 
a stimulating mental and visual adven- 
ture every month, urging women to reach for the best, 
the most gracious, the most rewarding, in ideas and ideals 


and products. 





THE THRILL OF DISCOVERY: the August issue 
pulses with it. Little girls’ fashions, dreams made manifest. 
Big girls’ fashions, for college and thereafter. Plus other 


VieCalls 


striking service pages to whet the appetite and the buying 
mood. Deeply human articles and truly great fiction stories 


to lift the heart and the mind. 


THE FACTS SUPPORT THIS ENTHUSIASM: readers 





register delighted approval. McCall’s circulation — now more 
than 5,400,000—is higher than at any time in McCall’s 
89-year history, as women rush to 
find what the talk’s about. 


Advertisers, too, are discovering in 
McCall’s the business horizon for 
which they have been looking. In the 
third quarter of 1959, McCall’s ad- 
vertising linage has increased substan- 
tially —up in July—up in the current 
August issue — up again in the Septem- 


ber issue, as the figures come rolling in. 
PLEASANT DISCOVERY: effective 
with the October 19.59 issue, McCall's 


is eliminating the premium charge for 





bleed page ads in black-and-white or four-color . . . giving 
McCall’s the lowest cost per thousand for a bleed page in 





the women’s field. 





LAST-MINUTE DISCOVERY: July issue of McCall’s 
was another sell-out on the newsstands! Watch August — 
another new dimension in publishing! 











Robert Vardaman Knows 





He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 


Media Buyer, Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Chicago 


Bob Vardaman, a recent visitos 
to Long Beach says: “A visit to 
the Long Beach market made the 
available market statistics come to 
life. The Independent, Press- 
Telegram, of course, is assured of 
consideration whenever we want 
to cover Southern California.” 


The Independent, Press- 
Telegram covers more than 
7 out of 10 Long Beach 
homes. No other daily 
newspaper covers even | 
out of 10. 





Independent 


Morning Sundey 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally by 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


Evening 








Member Metro Comics Group 
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Hookers . . . According to I. H. 
MacDonald, general manager of the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the use of retailers’ 
“hookers” in connection with na- 
tional newspaper advertisements 
would make the advertisements 
stronger, in that prospects for the 
product would know where to buy it. 
Some advertisers have, of course, 
allowed retailers to tack-on a slug 
showing their place of business. But 
there are “hooks” in the use of “hook- 
ers.” Some newspapers don’t like 
them, because they may mean a re- 
duction in retailers’ advertising lin- 
age. Manufacturers may not like 
them, because some newspapers, in 
order to accommodate their local cus- 
tomers, have been known to over- 
shrink the national advertisement or 
even leave out a piece of it. 


Color TV . . . The television indus- 
try is out after more advertising 
dollars, this time by pushing color 
real hard. The campaign will cover a 
drive for more color programing by 
more stations, which will supposedly 
increase the demand for color sets. 
The only obstacles seem to be the 
high cost of the sets and the quality 
of reception. An interesting thing 
about all this activity is that it has 
been largely discussed as a way to 
justifiably increase rates on the basis 
that color will “naturally” increase 
audiences. There is a visible lack of 
forward thinking regarding the ad- 
vertiser funds to pay the extra tabs, 
in that the TV industry feels it will 
come from the present expenditures 
in other media rather than the ap- 
propriation of additional funds. 


New Activity? . . . The opening of 
the new Magazine Center by the Mag- 
azine Publishers Association raises 
the question as to what advertisers 
and their agencies can expect in the 
future from this association. The old 
Magazine Advertising Bureau was 


found to be extremely helpful in pro. 
viding data about magazines to those 
who knew the Bureau had it avail. 
able. With many associations today 
being criticized more by their mem. 
bers than outsiders, it would seem 
that the MPA is going to have to find 
a cure for what some persons might 


call “tired blood.” 


Good Luck! . . . Regardless of any 
doubt of the success of the long. 
discussed Newspaper Color Advertis- 
ing, Inc., all concerned are hoping 
that the unit will have a happy future, 
That future will, of course, depend on 
several things . . . increased business 
for newspapers carrying color, more 
papers making color available, and 
the help NCA will be able to gi 
agencies to increase consideration 
the use of ROP color. While the 
sence of color availability in 
York newspapers has contributed 
limited use of color, a big educati 
job is still to be done on agency 
tive departments to teach them 
properly to prepare full-color 

rial for newspapers. You can bet th 
the volume of two-color adv 
ments is no accident. 


Hot Potato! . . . William A. 
steller, president of Marsteller, Ri 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed, has suggested 
that present business paper audit sys 
tems be scrapped and a new single 
audit for all of the books be devised. 
This idea has as much chance for 
success as does the same idea for 4 
single broadcast rating formula. Too 
many organizations that are now é 
joying handsome incomes are placed 
in the position of “fighting for theit 
lives” against the plan. With the cur 
rent acceptance of the various audit 
systems, and the long struggle to gail 
this acceptance, it seems certain 
they'll gamble on being unpopular 
with a certain agency president who, 
right now, may not be so populaf 
with them. ' 
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On Your Best Sales Pictures 


For maximum sales at greatest profit, the 
focal point of your heaviest advertising ef- 
fort should be the FIRST 3 markets of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia— 
where 18% of all U. S. Retail sales are 
made. Within these huge sales areas the 
competition for consumers’ attention and 
share of spendable income is an important 





factor in causing family coverage of Gen- 
eral Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Sup- 
plements, Radio and TV to thin out. In 
these 3 far-above-average markets there is 
no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
solid 62% COVERAGE of all famiries. 
In addition, the finest Rotogravure and 
Colorgravure reproduction in the FIRST 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP 


ROTOGRAVURE + COLORGRAVURE 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 * Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Sections of the FIRST Newspapers of the 
FIRST 3 Cities of the United States as- 
sures you maximum package and product 
EY €Edentification. 
To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold . . . it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 
Circulation nearly 6,000,000. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ““Today” Magazine 








Your Golden 


to Increase 


THOMAS 
REGISTE 


.* 


" * « 


— 
- 
~ 
ed 
* 
-/ 
- 


@ The 50th Annual Edition will ex- 
ceed any previously published, both 
in comprehensiveness, scope and 
value to its paid subscribers. 


@ It offers a sales potential un- 
matched in buyer-seller traffic, un- 
equalled in sales producing inquiries 
...booming in direct buying action. 
50,000 items of 12,500 manufactur- 
ers will be on display. 


@ Schedule YOUR products for 
front line attention now. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
ABC 461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. ABP 





Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 
of Buying Action! 











REGIONAL OPERATION 


Last month, Lionel Kaufman 
(“Daily, Except Sundays,” June 
MepiA/scoPe) quotes a friend as 
asking in effect: Why have the news- 
paper-distributed Sunday magazines, 
so well equipped of all media for the 
job, made so little effort to offer the 
regional distribution-tailored pack- 
ages now being so vigorously pushed 
by national magazines? 

In answer, Mr. Kaufman takes his 
friend down an involved but logically 
laid-out path, leading to the conclu- 
sion that you just can’t get there from 
here in newspaper-distributed maga- 
zines. Seems it’s just the nature of the 
beast. 

Obviously, Mr. Kaufman has in 
mind syndicated Sunday magazines. 
That’s why, in our opinion, he took 
the wrong road at the very start of 
the journey. Sunday gravure maga- 
zines, the home-edited variety, have 
for many years and do now offer the 
ultimate in custom-tailored packages. 
Fifty-four strong, with a total circu- 
lation of more than 23 million, they 
give saturation coverage in 39 top 
markets. The home-edited Sunday 
magazines are as flexible as the great 
newspapers that publish them. They 
offer faithful color, editorial quality, 
and magazine format, plus the bonus 
of local editing. 

Through an almost infinite com- 
bination of these individual markets, 
an advertiser can arrange for differ- 
ent copy, different timing, and a cir- 
culation package tailored to his speci- 
fications. 

Douc Las CorNETTE 

Assistant general manager, The 

Courier-Journal and The Louisville 

Times, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW IN MEDIA BUYING 


I have just recently taken out a sub- 
scription to Mepia/scope, as I am a 
relative newcomer to the media side 
of an agency’s operations. It seems 
that as each issue of your publication 
arrives, so my knowledge of media 
increases. I believe your editorial fea- 
tures are doing a great job by passing 
on to persons like myself the experi- 
ence and knowledge of men who have 


been in the media business a great 
number of years. I don’t know how 
we existed for so long without a pub 
lication of this type. 

Would you please send me a com. 
plete set of your media buyers’ check 
lists, which I understand are stil] 
available. 

Coin Lews 

Stanfield, Johnson & Hill, Ltd, 

Montreal. 


PUTMAN STUDY 


It is with surprise that I read “Are 
Mail Surveys Reliable” in your June 
Mep1A/score. The author, Howard 
G. Sawyer, states that, “I was not 
comfortable in making my way 
through the statistics of the Putman 
report,” but he bases his judgment on 
this report alone, ignoring other stud- 
ies about the reliability of mail sur. 
veys, such as the recent investigations 
of Dr. Charles K. Ramond, the new 
technical research director of the 
Advertising Research Foundation. He 
also missed an article by Arthur J. 
Morgan on the subject of well con 
ducted mail surveys, in your Febrv- 
ary issue of this year. Is it fair to 
pass final judgment and talk gbout 
heaving media reports into waste 
paper baskets without looking at both 
sides of the question? 

The Putman Publishing Co. report 
assumes: (1) That personal inter 
views are perfect, and that surveys 
done by other methods can be judged 
by how far they approximate the re- 
sults of a personal interview job; (2) 
That a mail survey (or the part of a 
mail survey most criticized) based on 
a 28 per cent return can be considered 
typical of all mail surveys. Many re 
search men would challenge both 
premises. 

Dr. Ramond, who just resigned the 
top advertising research post at E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. to take 
over as technical director of the ARF, 
and Dr. Edgar Gunther, director of 
market research for Fortune mage 
zine, recently concluded a series of 
studies which prove the objectivity, 
reliability, validity, and sensitivity of 
well-conducted mail surveys. 

Mr. Morgan described in bis 
Mep1ia/score article the criteria 
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In the New York market 


1,320,000 News readers 
are home gardeners 


Daily News readers represent 40% of all 
adults who do gardening in the 
metropolitan area—170,000 more than all 
other New York City morning newspapers 
combined; and 470,000 more than all 
evening papers combined. 


And 100,000 News readers reported 
spending more than $100 on their gardens 
in the past year! 


Source: Profile of the Millions—2nd Edition... 
a comprehensive and authoritative study of the 
New York City and suburban markets. Call any 
New York News office for a presentation. 


Neither Sherlock Holmes nor an electronic 
computer is required to deduce that the home 
gardener's home can hardly be an apartment. 
Nor are most home gardeners likely to work on a 

‘ garden owned by somebody else. 


The high ratio of home gardeners among News 
readers is paralleled by two other findings. Of all the 
adult readers of New York City newspapers living in 
family owned homes, the Daily News has 41%; and 
40% of all those living in single family units. 


Many advertisers do not realize that while 
The News is the largest mass newspaper in the 
country, it is also the largest class newspaper 
in New York—affords more choice prospects than 
any other medium you can buy in this market. 
Remember, too, that the 4,730,000 adults reading 
the Daily News read it daily—not one issue in 
thirteen, or occasionally within a period of months. 
The News reading habit is the highest assurance 
that your advertising is seen and read, has 
the maximum opportunity to produce. No other 
medium offers so much sell for the money. 


Call any News office for details. 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America, 


News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11-155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
8460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5—Penobscot Building, Detroit 26—27 Cockspur St., London 8, W. 1, England 
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“Since it does the 
job on his place over 
in Jackson County, 
it should do 0.K. for 
us.” 


PENETRATE 
WITH LOCAL PICTURES 


Quickest way to gain the attention of a farmer (or his 
wife) is to picture a person (or place) near home. 

Show your product in use, right in Michigan, and you 
have something in common with the reader. He’s ready 
for your sales message. He’s in a mood to believe — and 
to buy. 

We can arrange for Michigan action photos of your prod- 
uct in use —or a testimonial picture suitable for use in 
your advertising. Photo can be stripped in quickly, easily 
at no extra production cost. We print by gravure. 


NEW EVIDENCE of how major advertisers are using 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising to penetrate Michigan's 
rich farm market is illustrated in the new 20-page 
booklet at left. Write for your copy. 


Michigan Farmer 


East Lansing, Michigan 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising also available in 
THE OHIO FARMER ® PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 





which a well-conducted mail s 
must meet. The mail survey conducted | 
for the Putman Publishing Company 
does not meet some of these criteria, 
such as a 50 to 75 per cent return, 
This means that the critics of maij 
surveys conducted a poor mail survey 
and then proceeded to prove that it 
was not very good! 
Dr. Paut L. Erpogs 
Erdos and Morgan Research Sery. 


ice, New York. 


Mr. Sawyer suggested that a mail 
survey which does not bear the ap. 
proval in respect to methodology of 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
should be dropped in the waste bas. 
ket. While Mr. Sawyer is entitled to 
his opinion, this is not the opinion of 
Mep1a/scope, as the ARF is obvious. 
ly not the sole repository of knowl 
edge in media research.—The Editor, 


FEWER, NOT MORE, AUDITS 


This agitation for a single auditing 
bureau pops up, simmers, and then 
subsides. 

I am very adamant in my belief that 
what we need is fewer audit bureaus 
and not more. All advertisers, agen- 
cies, and businesspaper publishers 
should be very much concerned over 
the threat of a number of auditing 
organizations which had different 
standards and different procedures. 
Such lack of uniformity in auditing 
practices and procedures and stand- 
ards would, in my opinion, bring 
about a more chaotic condition than 
we have at the present time. 

P. H. Hupparp 

President, Reinhold Publishing 

Corporation, New. York. 


UNIT OF PURPOSE 


Until I have read the entire speech, 
I cannot say whether I agree with Bill 
Marsteller. From quotes out of com 
text I would say his idea is a stime 
lating challenge. However, a single 
audit bureau would have to come 
from a universal demand of adver 
tisers, agencies and media. Such @ 
demand can only come through # 
better understanding of each others 
needs and problems. I am sure that 
the present audit bureaus are studying 
ways to improve their service, just a 
I am sure that advertisers and age 
cies are not using present audits # 
their fullest advantage. Continuing 
studies are in order. But the answe 
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Sell to the market 
that’s 
SOLD ON 
00D GROOMING 
the 3,250,000 
Girl Scout Market 








Girl Scouts are taught early 
the importance of good 
grooming as part of the basic 
Girl Scout program. 


e The key to this multi-million 
dollar market ...the prime influ- 
ence in directing the activities of 
the 2,500,000 Girl Scouts through- 
out the country ... the Girl Scout 
Leader. 


® These 750,000 adults in Scout- 
ing turn to their trade paper, the 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER Mag- 
azine for the new ideas and sug- 
gestions they need in their work. 


@ Join companies like Kimber- 
ly-Clark, Toni, Personal Products 
and Mentholatum, and you'll find 
that the careful scrutiny these 
opinion leaders give to each page 
of the GIRL SCOUT LEADER 
pays off in an alert, responsive 
audience for your sales message. 


Call or write for additional infor- 
mation on reaching this vital mar- 
ket most effectively through the 
GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 


follow 
the 
LEADER 
and 


go 
places 
The GIRL SCOUT LEADER 


Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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may be unit of purpose rather than 
a single organization. 
Joun VECKLY 
Director of advertising division, 
commercial department, United 
States Steel Corporation. 


COMPLETE AUDIT NEEDED 


One of the most pressing needs in 
advertising is a complete verified 
audit for paid, free controlled, and 
bulk circulations among business pub- 
lications. Nothing available now is 
sufficiently complete, but I am not 
too optimistic that all types of publi- 
cations will be receptive to the sort of 
data which advertisers should expect. 

WituiaM E. MatTHews 

Vice president and director of media 

relations and planning, Young & 

Rubicam, Inc., New York. 


LOOKS FORWARD TO M/S 


Let me take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the quality of 
your publication. We look forward to 
receiving it every month. 

Your effort to establish media 
groups in major centers is to be com- 
mended, as is your desire to upgrade 
the status of the media function. 

Your articles are most helpful to 
us, and we hope you continue your 
good work. 

JosepH H. NEWMAN 

Media director, O. S. Tyson and 

Company, Inc., New York. 


INTERESTED READER 


Will you please send me a copy of 
your excellent series by Dr. Starch 
“An Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries” 
as soon as it is ready? 

There is so much useful material in 
Mep1A/scope I find difficulty in keep- 
ing up with my reading. Keep up the 
good work. 

P. K. SraLLWorTHy 

Media director, Industrial Adver- 


tising Agency Limited, Toronto. 


STARCH SERIES 


I would like to offer my personal 
thanks to you for having published 
Daniel Starch’s “An Analysis of 12 
Million Inquiries.” I consider it a 
very worthwhile contribution to bet- 
ter knowledge of advertising. 

H. H. Geppes 

Director, research department, 

R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit. 





K 
ARKETIZING 


“4 
PITT-CONSOL 


A prime example of good market- 
izing* at work is this well-coordi- 
nated campaign—developed by 
the Pitt-Consol Chemical Co. for 
their 1959 sales efforts: 240 pages 
of industrial advertising in 20 
publications; a direct mail pro- 
gram; catalog in CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG; cross-refer- 
ring their CMC catalog in all ads 
and printed material; sales force 
efforts thoroughly oriented with 
all of the above. 


Like a saw 
with all its teeth 


...marketizing* achieves real 
efficiency only when it is com- 
plete. Nothing can be left out 
without lessening the total effec- 
tiveness of the whole campaign. 
To boost sales of chemicals and 
raw materials in the CPI markets, 
always set aside sufficient funds 
in your marketizing* budget for 
catalog distribution in CMC. 


CMC penetrates 


the top buying-specifying factors 
throughout the process indus- 
tries. It covers the vital research 
and development audience in 
over 12,000 plants. In CMC your 
catalog is bound to serve their 
reference needs best. 


“k 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


CHEMICAL | for 





chemicals 
MATERIALS | and 
raw 
CATALOG materials 
Ww 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. @ __\ 
For complete information, 

consult our “‘tell-all’”’ pages in SRDS 
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THE 


$10,523,000,000 
MILITARY CONSUMER MARKET 


Army Times, Air Force Times and Navy 
Times command the market-wide, near- 
saturation readership that is funda- 
mental to volume merchandising. Only 
the world-spanning TIMES Service 
Weeklies can establish and build 
acceptance and demand for your brand 
throughout the gigantic, global military 
consumer market—with mass coverage 
economy and mass coverage impact. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES, RATES AND 
COMPREHENSIVE MARKET INFORMATION 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


can WEEKEND 
ry ‘salela ? 


A-N-AF REGISTER 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
2020 M St., NW * Washington 6, D.C. 


U.S. OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Charleston, $.C., 

Dallas, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Miami, New 

York, Philadelphic, Sen Antonio, San Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES: Fronkfurt, London, Paris, 
Rome, Tokyo 





Media [quotes : 


NEWSPAPERS AS MEDIA 


I shall try to outline some of the 
reasons why newspapers are the uni- 
versal medium. 

Newspapers are print. Written lan- 
guage has always been precious and 
important to mankind. 

Newspapers are realistic. While 
print has an aura of realism, the 
newspaper possesses this to a far 
greater extent than magazines, direct 
mail, or circulars. They have this 
realistic aura because of news re- 
porting. 

Newspapers are personal. Each of 
us has our own private world. There 
are times when we want to shut out 
the buzzing, booming confusion of 
everyday distracting things. The news- 
paper is one of the common ways of 
doing this. 

Newspapers are the conveyors of 
local sanction. By local sanction, I 
mean “the sorts of things people do 
around here.” If I lived in the South, 
I would probably find baking powder 
biscuits on the table. If I lived in 
New England, I would probably have 
pie for breakfast. If I lived in the 
Northwest I would probably hunt and 
fish much more than now. Each com- 
munity has its local customs. The 
principal source of knowledge about 
them is the daily newspaper. 

In the newspaper, the reader paces 
himself. In the newspaper a reader 
can pick and choose those things he 
wishes to read. 

The newspaper is the consumer’s 
greatest communication medium. We 
know from our research that people 
expect—and find—information about 
most of the things they want to know 
in the newspaper. Also, the news- 
paper helps them to decide what is 
important and unimportant. — Dr. 
Howarp D. HapbLey, research vice 
president, Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, before NNPA, Miami. 


CHANGES IN MARKETS 


The fear that territorial market 
measurement will reveal the need for 
changes in the sales set-up is well- 
grounded. Revolutionary changes 
have taken place in the distribution 
of the industrial market. Using em- 
ployment as a yardstick, and it’s a 


fairly good one, today Florida j 
more important industrially ¢ 
Rhode Island. More people work iq 
Texas factories than in Connecticut's, 
Before World War I, New Eng 
was about twice as important indus 
trially as the Pacific Coast. But te 
day, more of your sales, and me 
of your sales machinery, should 
on the Coast than in New England, 
you sell the broad industrial mark 
Let’s see what has happened to th 
market between 1939 and 1959, usi 
manufacturing employment as ¢ 
measure. The rate of gain has be 
uneven: 


PERCENTAGE OF GAINS 
1939-1959 
Pacific 
West South Central 
Mountain 
West North Central 
East South Central 
South Atlantic 
East North Central 47 
Middle Atlantic 33 
New England 16 
UNITED STATES 


—ArtTuHuR H. Dix, vice president, 
charge of research, Conover- 


Publications, Inc., before AMA, N, 


INTEGRATED MARKETING 


Marketing is not just a matter 
setting up the proper organizatio 
marketing is a matter of cooperation 
and coordination — of working te 
gether for a common purpose, the 
satisfied buyer. Maybe the word in 
tegrated is used just to show that 
business today can’t have any Jim 
Crow cars where the engineering 
and manufacturing people sit in one 
part and the selling organization sits 
in the other, where sales sits on one 
side and advertising sits on another 
or, for that matter, where the buyer 
sits in one end of the car and the 
seller in the other. Modern integrated 
marketing means togetherness. It is 
like a quartet or a chorus, to achieve 
the proper result everybody must be 
in tune. Advertising must sing the 
same song as sales, sales must sing 
the same tune as research. And the 
whole gang must produce music that 
will please the audience, the good old 
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your advertising delivers both in MACHINE DESIGN 


Only a few out-and-out “inquiry books” can match MACHINE DESIGN’s inquiry-pulling 
power. And no other design magazine attracts as many engineer-readers, or wins so 
much of their reading time. 


MACHINE DESIGN is for you, if you won’t settle for less than tangible, 
measurable advertising results. 


And this year, when managements are suspicious 
of anything that can’t prove it’s paying its 

own way, is an especially good year to 

run a full schedule in MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Starch Readership Studies are available on 
thirteen issues of Machine Design. 


a Pentonee publication 
Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Detroit’s doing great... 


HOW ARE YOU DOING 
IN DETROIT 


Are YOUR product 
sales keeping pace with 
Detroit’s resurging business? 
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* Detroit’s Department Stores place 
more advertising in The Detroit 
News than in both other Detroit 
newspapers combined! 


ss Ss co. 2 wos 


2s 


Circulation of The Detroit News is highest in its 
history and the largest of any Michigan news- 
paper. In the S.M.A., where 98% of Detroit's 
retail business is done and 3,840,000 Detroiters 
live, The News outsells the second paper by 
A, 125,000 weekdays and 212,000 Sunday! 
vA 


ae us aes Ch 
The Detroit News 


475,873 weekdays 


New York Office . . . Svite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. Chicago Office . . . 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 596,884 Sunday 
Pacific Office . . . . 785 Market St., Son Francisco Miami Beach . . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Rood ABC 3-31-59 
20 Media/ scope, August, 199 
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customer. The soloist’s only useful- 
ness is to emphasize the over-all har- 
mony. 

I also like to believe that in this 
picture, the advertising or sales pro- 
motion man can be the integrator— 
the catalyst—the fellow who gets the 
group together and puts them in tune 
with each other. You’ve probably 
heard it said that communications is 
one of the biggest unsolved problems 
in American business. As advertising 
and promotion men, we should be the 
most skilled in the art of communica- 
tion—to bring together in a com- 
municable society a group of people 
actuated by what should be a com- 
mon purpose.—G. HERBERT PFEIFER, 
manager of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, Chain Belt Company, Mil- 
waukee, before National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., San Francisco. 


TV COLOR GOAL 


Let’s look where advertisers are 
spending their dollars now, because 
they have color available to them. 

Magazines. Just within the top 100 
national advertisers, 56 per cent of 
the $259 million, or $145 million, 
was spent in color in 1958. From the 
automobile and food advertiser cate- 
gory, $50 million was spent in color 
alone. Our rightful share of the color 
expenditures of the top 100 adver- 
tisers surely is 20 per cent, or $29 
million. As “Magazones” and “Se- 
lect-a-Markets” attempt to bolster a 
faltering medium, station manage- 
ment must realize that this magazine 
competition could keep dollars we 
could use more effectively for the 
advertiser. If we can eliminate this 
color franchise that the magazines 
now control, we can eliminate a des- 
perate competitor whose only advan- 
tage to the advertiser is color. 

Let’s not spend much time on bill- 
boards, but they walked away with 
$63 million from the top 100 adver- 
tisers, and certainly we deserve a 
good percentage of these dollars—20 
per cent—$12 million. 

Our major competitors, newspa- 
pers, in 1958 were offering advertis- 
ers a total daily circulation of more 
than 57 million, of which 77 per cent 
was available with color. Their total 
color linage amounted to 122 million 
—an increase of 8 million lines in 
1958 over 1957. My estimate of these 
dollars is $100 million. Can we get 
one-quarter or $25 million? I think 
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anyone Fol Siatisticg ? 


Let’s face it—we’re in a business where statistics flow like 
».. er, water. 

Since this is the case, here are a few for your consideration: 
In the morning, WBT's audience lead over its nearest com- 
petitor is 92%.* 

In the afternoon, WBT's audience lead over its nearest com- 
petitor is 69%.* 

At night, WBT’s audience lead over its nearest competitor 
is 123%.* 


Three mighty good reasons for placing your next schedule 
on WBT—the station that creates the nation’s 24th largest 
radio market. Call CBS Radio Spot Sales for availabilities. 


*Pulse 25 county area March 1959 


WBT CHaPloTie 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY CBS RADIO SPOT. SALES 
JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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su. From the three competing media 
—not counting on growth of adver- 
tising budgets, I’m only $4 million 
short of my $70 million color goal. 

If we allow the major retailers in 
the department store and super mar- 
ket category to tool themselves for 
newspaper color instead of television 
color, we will have to wait many gen- 
erations before something new can be 
developed to compete with the news- 
paper franchise now so strongly held 
in black and white.— Norman E. 
Casu, president, Television Bureau of 
Advertising, Inc., before Color Pro- 
motion Conference, N. Y. 


MEDIA COVERAGE AREAS 


Marketing is a critical function in 
today’s competitive economy, a ma- 
jor determinant of business success 
or failure. To attain full marketing 
efficiency, sales effort must be corre- 
lated with advertising effort, and both 
must be proportioned to sales poten- 
tial. 

This correlation cannot be 
achieved, as a rule, by trying to 
match media with standard metro- 
politan areas or sales districts or any 
other area defined for administrative 
reasons. 

Media coverage areas rarely if 
ever coincide. with sales or similar 
districts, and there is no way to force 
the two into correspondence. For any 
given medium, the audience and cov- 
erage area must be considered as 
constants in any sales-advertising 
equation. They cannot be altered or 
adjusted to correspond with some 
other geographical definition. 

Sales effort, on the other hand, can 
be adjusted to correspond in timing 
as well as scope with any given adver- 
tising program. Thus, the most effec- 
tive approach to the problem of sales 
and advertising correlation is to be- 
gin with the constants in the equation 
—the media coverage areas—and ad- 
just sales and merchandising effort to 
correspond. — ALAN S. DonNAHOE, 
vice president, Richmond Newspapers, 
Inc., in introduction to “Metropolitan 
Daily Newspaper Market Data— 
1959.” 


THE PURCHASE PROCESS 


Let’s look at purchase conceived as 
a process: the development of inter- 
est in a product; setting off of shop- 
ping behavior; modifying attitudes; 


exerting pressure for re-purchase, If 
we know more about purchase as a 
process, we will be in a better posi- 
tion to understand where marketing, 
advertising and media fit. 

In our media dynamics study we 
did some exploration which suggests 
rather sharply that people use adver. 
tising in each medium differently in 
relation to the various stages of the 
purchase process. Apparently because 
of the way people use media and the 
values they take, advertising in cer. 
tain media appears to be more effec- 
tive in developing original interest in 
a product or service. Or again, tele. 
vision advertising seems to have a 
broader range of application in rela. 
tion to the different stages of pur- 
chase, than do the other media. Here 
again we have another avenue for 
viewing media selectivity — an aspect 
which deserves much more research, 
—Dr. Leon Arons, vice president, re- 
search, Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising, before American Marketing 
Assn., Cleveland. 


RESEARCH FOR ADVERTISERS 


The difficulty with a great deal of 
readership research, today, is that it 
falls into two categories. One is that 
type of research which is used by a 
publisher to sell space in his publi- 
cation, and the other, which he keeps 
under his hat, is to use in improving 
the editorial content. 

The vast majority of that material 
which is developed to “sell” a publi- 
cation is based on one type or am 
other of nose-counting. That is, the 
research ends with figures, either per- 
centages or raw numbers... . 

The advertiser would like to know 
whether the average reader reads 
every single issue or every other is 
sue. He would like to know whether 
the reader turns to specific sections 
of the book, reads those and then 
closes it, or whether he browses 
through the entire issue including 
advertising as well as editorial mat 
ter. The advertiser would like to 
know whether the reader “depends” 
upon that publication, so that he 
really makes an effort to read it, of 
whether he merely leafs through it 
and discards it quickly, or sets it 
aside to read if and when he has any 
time.—Dr. JosepH E. BACHELDER, 
director, Industrial Advertising Re 
search Institute, before Nati 
Business Publications, Inc., Phoenit: 
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McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and 2 combined buik-trequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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M. L. STEVENSON, Seattlo 


representing ‘ 
HEUBLEIN INGC., DIST#H 


“Tacoma market demands complete 


and separate coverage...” “A very large pro- 
portion of our products are consumed in the Tacoma Market,” Mr. Stev- 
enson says. “That area requires separate newspaper promotion and we’ve 
found that Seattle newspapers do not fill the bill. Therefore our products 
are consistently advertised in the Tacoma News Tribune.” 





Think Twice About Tacoma 
Any way you look at it, Tacoma is an “A-Schedule” market ¢ Only the 
News Tribune provides intensive coverage in the rich Tacoma market. 


Circulation of the News Tribune is now nearly 85,000. 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Represented by SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
New York «+ Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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QUESTION: 


If you make a practice of visiting 
broadcast stations whose time you 
buy, what do you gain from such visits? 


EpwarD RATNER, account executive, 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc.—When 
afiliated with another agency, I vis- 
ited one station for Lincoln Logs, a 
toy account. While there, I noticed 
that guided tours were conducted 
right past some large glass display 
cases set up in the studio lobby. So 
I arranged for a 
display of Lin- 
coln Log cabins. 
Tens of thousands 
of visitors see 
this display case 
every year. At 
the same time, we 
were planning a contest for young- 
sters. I noted that this station was 
situated on the outskirts of the city, 
and, accordingly, requested the sta- 
tion to provide bus transportation for 
contestants and their parents. If | 
had not seen this station, I would 
never know what conditions to take 
advantage of. 


Mitton E. STANSON, executive pro- 
ducer, Hicks & Greist, Inc.—Station 
visits are valuable in handling par- 
ticipation announcements on a num- 
ber of children’s shows in as many 
markets. While the product may be 
the same, each show has a different 
format. And each of the personalities 
doing the pitch- 
ing differs in de- 
livery. Only by 
working inti- 
mately with these 
varied personali- 
ties are we able 
to use the image 
projected by each most effectively. 
Again, advertisers are becoming more 
aware of the sales pull of children’s 
shows, and openings are few. Spon- 
sors stand in line for them in many 
markets. Because we're there, and 
know the station talent and execu- 
tives personally, we are often ap- 
praised of these choice availabilities 
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as they are being conceived. Although 
all orders are placed through the sta- 
tions’ representatives, we can often 
arrange to have a client sign up for 
a show before it goes on the air. 


D. WiLtiaM SILVERSTEIN, advertising 
manager, Aurora Plastics Corp., West 
Hempstead, N. Y.—The only station 
visiting I’ve done has been here in 
the local New York area. But there 
are definite benefits in meeting the 
station manager, producers, and es- 
pecially the personalities on shows in 
which you have 
participation. On 
such a program, 
the personality 
who is really fa- 
miliar with a 
product can give 
a more meaning- 
ful introduction or follow-up to your 
announcements. This can mean 
stretching a 60-second commercial, 
which is all you pay for, into what 
amounts to several minutes of prod- 
uct information. 


MARCELLEE SANDERS FULLER, media 
buyer, Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc., 
San Francisco.—We do not make a 
practice of visiting stations. How- 
ever, I believe there is much to be 
gained by such visits. It is most 
advantageous to know station man- 
agement personnel, and important to 
to see that sta- 
tions are oper- 
ated more effi- 
ciently, and that 
equipment is not 
obsolete. The 
most important 
advantage is to 
become sigealatid with the market 
served by the station, to check other 
stations in the market, the marketing 
picture, and the distribution of your 
products in the market. 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 


A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—890,357 ABC 12/31/58 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest — 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. 

757,988. In addition, Playboy has 132, 369. vegulat 
subseribers. Total monthly cire. 890,357 ABC. 
Circulation is not forced. Advertisers are assured 
greater readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Tlayhoy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 


$7,036 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men's 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
pereentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 


73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and r | 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter. Each of t figures is 
higher than that reported for amy other men’s maga- 
zine in Stareh Report. 


TRAVEL 


24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


50.6% of all Playboy households bought an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Vlayboy house- 
holds owh three or more automobiles. These figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 


77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Vlayboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. ‘Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
Playboy also ist on beer—79.5% and whiskey— 


76.0%. 

‘INSURANCE 
24.4% of Puayboy I life 
during the past is mony In ine characteristic of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only 
to Darents. 








HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee makers, 
fans, steam irons, toasters, television sets and radios 
during the past 12 months than those receiving any 
other magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader 
is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
the largest single amount of inquiries fa 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat’s 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 
great amount!’’ 
Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced in nine mont 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
have found that Playboy is one of our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particularly 
of the kind who will be requiring extensive travel 
services.” 


PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
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ABP’s Chairman Stresses 
Product Improvement 


If anyone has earned the designa- 
tion, “an editor’s publisher,” it is 
Philip D. Allen, new chairman of the 
board, Associated Business Publica- 
tions, Inc. Constant publication im- 
provement is his byword, and he 
starts with the editorial phase of the 
product. His editors are encouraged 
to use all possible tools at their dis- 
posal in seeking ways to achieve clear 
and dramatic presentation, faster 
reading and better writing. He ac- 


Philip D. Allen 


tively assists them, not only with his 
lively interest but also with helpful 
research. 

Thus, he is meeting two of the 
prime requirements for an industrial 
business paper publisher today: (a) 
a keen awareness of the increased ad- 
vertiser and reader interest in the 
editorial product, and (b) a knowl- 
edge of the tools which must be used 
to maintain and improve it. 

This is the type of thinking which 
Mr. Allen will bring to his leadership 
task in ABP this year. He has served 
a varied apprenticeship in the many 
activities of that organization through 
the years, with particular emphasis 
on the educational aspects. 

He is also a recent past-president 
of the Chicago Business Publications 
Association. 

In charge of all U. S. operations 
for Maclean-Hunter Publishing Cor- 
poration—president of the American 
company—Mr. Allen makes his head- 
quarters in Chicago. Under his aegis 
are The American and Inland Printer 
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and Lithographer, Rock Products, 
and Concrete Products. 

Before that he was a partner in 
Allen and Rutherford, publishers rep- 
resentatives; western manager for 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., coming from Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Mr. Allen’s avocation is an intense 
interest in education for young people 
in high schools and colleges and uni- 
versities. Frequently a lecturer at edu- 
cational institutions, he carries this 
activity into his business life. He has 
done much to bridge the gap between 
college courses on one hand and prac- 
tical experience on the other where 
business journalism, industrial ad- 
vertising, and marketing are con- 
cerned. Significantly, he has served 
as chairman of the international 
education committee, National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, and as 
a member ABP’s educational com- 
mittee. 

There is little doubt that product 
improvement and education will be 
two keystones during Mr. Allen’s 
tenure as chairman of ABP. 


Versatility Is Hallmark 
Of OAAA’s New Leader 


Friendly, quiet-spoken George L. 
Knapp, Jr., is an outstanding example 
of the advertising executive who 
serves his business, his field, and his 
community equally well. He provides 
leadership in all three. 

Just how well was demonstrated 
recently at the 6lst annual conven- 
tion, Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America. 

. .» He was given the Myles Stand- 
ish Award for Distinguished Service 
to Outdoor Advertising in 1958. 

. . » He was elected president of 
OAAA for this coming term. 

The Myles Standish award, which 
was established in 1954, is given each 
year to the person whose efforts have 
resulted in contributions of greatest 
value to the industry. Mr. Knapp re- 
ceived this for furthering public un- 
derstanding of outdoor advertising 
problems. 

His presidency of OAAA came as 
a result of many leadership activities 
in the association itself. He is a 


director of Outdoor Advertising, Ine, 

Behind all this is service to his 
state and community as well. He is a 
member of the Oklahoma Wildlife 
Conservation Commission, as befits 
an active outdoors man. He is a past 
president of the Tulsa chapter and the 
Oklahoma division, Izaak Walton 
League of America. 

In Tulsa, where he makes his home, 
he is a director of the Associated In. 
dustries of Oklahoma, the Tulsa 
Better Business Bureau, the Tulsa 
Farmer & Merchants State Bank—and 
also a past president of the Tulsa 
Executives Association. 

Businesswise, he is a partner of 
Knapp Advertising Company, which 
operates in Tulsa, Okmulgee, Mus- 
kogee, and Ponca City in Oklahoma, 
and in Arkansas City, Kansas. He is 
treasurer of Knapp Advertising Com- 


George L. Knapp, Jr. 


pany, Inc., which operates in Norman, 
Ardmore, Edid, and Chickasha, 0k 
lahoma. 

He has a great interest in legisle 
tive activities, which have kept OAAA 
busily occupied on both state and 
Washington levels the last few years 

The increased interest of the a 
sociation in more and better research 
is reflected by Mr. Knapp, who is# 
strong advocate of all activities 
make outdoor an easier medium t 
buy. With OAAA now embarked 
an ambitious nationwide program 
do just this—obviously a counter 
measure to the regionalization 
in media, particularly magazi 
Knapp is in a strategic position ® 
push this program vigorously. 





In Solid Cincinnati... 


LOOK WHO'S 
PULLING AWAY... 


























in Retail Display Linage- 


The Daily Enquirer now ahead of the Post-Times-Star, 10 
months after merger of the afternoon papers. Even more 
significant: The Enquirer is steadily increasing this lead month 
after month. 





in Total Advertising 


The Daily Enquirer now leads, after the same 10 months, by 
2,500,000* lines. With steadily bigger gains, month after month. 


in Classified Advertising 


The Daily Enquirer publishes 63% of the classified advertising 
carried by dailies in the market . . . almost twice as much as 


lites eet the Post-Times-Star. 


The Enquirer’s Research Department or Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. for a copy 


fans You’re in SOLID in Solid Cincinnati when you’re in the Cincinnati Enquirer. Ask 
ay © of The Enquirer’s “Better Meals” total selling plan. 

GETTER mEALs 
GORD GETTER Fanmuics 


*Figure covers August 1958 through May 1959. Does not include the dominant Sunday Enquirer. 


Solid Cincinnati reads the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
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27,008,000 SNACKS EACH DAY 
Family Weekly 


Seid ih inital gah eden eek to 
icky Wlath setionding secre in brokecta: 


- sales for its food product advertisers. In America’s 
; _ mighty middle markets, Famicy WEEKLY concentrates 
_ omfamilies who buy more food for home consumption. 
‘They prepare and serve more lunches and meals at 
home. It would require 27,008,000 servings each day to 
provide each person in Famu.y WEEKLY’s 555-county 
__ In this giant super market of sales (where its cov- 
erage is 20% or more) Fammy Week y reaches an 
average of SIX out of every ten families. ONE dollar 
out of every $6.85 spent in all U. S. food stores is spent 
- in Famity WeeEKLy’s action market. 
_ Grocers in Famity Weex.y’s market whose annual 


story in Famiy Week vy. Alone, or in combination 
with other Sunday magazines, FAMILY ‘Week y adds 
a major segment of the U. S. market to your coverage 
picture. Ask your Famu.y WEEKLY representative for 
the full story. 


FAMILY weaxty MAGAZINE, Inc. 


Leonard S$. Davidow, Publisher 


153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
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ERIC SEVEREID, CBS commentator, talks over Monsanto's 
corporate advertising TV program with Mr. Farrell (right). 


Why Monsanto Digs Deep 
Into Media Decisions 


Company giving more attention than ever before to four phases: 


1. Planning, 2. Research, 3. Evaluation, 4. Selection. 


Marketing provides the starting point, advertising research the guideposts. 


Interview with William R. Farrell 


Director of Advertising Monsanto Chemical Company 


UR MEDIA ACTIVITIES are commanding an in- 
creasing amount of attention at Monsanto these days: 
planning, research, evaluation, and selection. This is not 
by choice alone. So many changes are taking place in all 
media today that, to do his job properly, the company ad- 
vertising executive must know almost as much about 
media and media selection as the agency which makes 
the recommendations. 
“We are finding that now the whole media function is 
4s important to us as are copy and art,” says William R. 





Mr. Farrell was associated for ten years with A. C. Nielsen 
Company as vice president. From there he was vice president 
of Benton & Bowles; partner in Kastor, Farrell, Chesley and 
Clifford; and first vice president, Ward Wheelock Company. 
He joined Monsanto in 1955. 
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Farrell, director of advertising for this huge and diverse 
pace-setting industrial concern. Naturally, there are many 
reasons for this situation: 

To us, six seem to stand out. 

1. Today we have more media-buying decisions to make 
than in past years, among media and within media. There 
are not only more types of media, but also more ad- 
vertising vehicles within these groups. For instance, 
there’s television, which has brought a new, vital, and 
expensive element into the entire media area. In all media 
we are finding a need for more research, and we have 
more programs for reaching the markets we want. 

2. We are selling more products. In fact, at Monsanto 
we are advertising about ten times more products this 
year than we did ten years ago. 

3. Because we are selling many products, and because 
media are changing so rapidly, we must be extremely 
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careful in selecting media. The agencies which are part intimate participation in the whole media-buying pra 



























of our advertising effort cannot be expected to do the job ess,” Mr. Farrell emphasizes. 
alone. It is the advertising department’s responsibility to Some of Mr. Farrell’s media activities are indi 
know both media and markets, and to work with the of how thoroughly Monsanto’s advertising executive 
agencies in correlating the two. staff and line, participate in the media-buying funcii 
4. Advertising at Monsanto is a key part of the market- . . . He is active in advertising groups which seek 
ing operation. When you consider that most of the com- improve media buying, a director of both the 
pany’s products are one, two, or three steps removed Bureau of Circulations and the Advertising Researd 
from the consumer market, and often a decision must be Foundation; a member of the Business Publications 
made whether or not to advertise the product at all, the mittee, Association of National Advertisers. 
significance of this integration becomes apparent. . . . He stimulates company research in all phases 
5. Advertising activities are greater and more diverse media. (The company has from five to 20 research proje 
than before. This year upwards of $6 million is being spent in advertising going on at all times.) 
to advertise the company’s products, and all major media . . « He is directly responsible for the company’s ¢ 
are being used in some 77 different advertising campaigns. porate advertising program, getting into the purchase ¢ 
Divisionally, these campaigns break down as follows: media along with the corporate advertising manager. 
Inorganic 24, Organic 24, Plastics 18, Lion Oil 3, Over- . . » He coordinates the various advertising programs 
seas 6, Corporate 2. of Monsanto’s divisions, making sure that the company 
6. The company is much larger and diverse than ten is presented uniformly. Media selection is considered go 
years ago, competing in many types of domestic and important that extra attention is given to this phase. The 
foreign markets. In 1948 net sales were $181,900,000, divisional advertising managers review plans and budgets 
and in 1958 some $714,400,000, better than a three-fold with him first, then these are presented to the divisional 
gain. Now Monsanto has manufacturing interests in 11 marketing directors. Mr. Farrell is responsible to top 
foreign countries, sales agents in 71. These include Europe, management through the director of marketing, John L. 
Asia, and South America. Gillis, who is a member of the executive committee. 
“There’s too much at stake for us not to have a lively, By emphasizing the media-buying functions, Mr. Farrell 





seeks to maintain a continuous, ever-growing flow of facts 
and interpretations to all levels of the company’s ad- 
vertising activity—line and staff. 

Advertising originates, as expected, on the product and 
divisional levels. Each divisional advertising manager, 
also responsible for sales promotion, reports to the director 
of marketing of his division. It’s a line relationship. 






CORPORATE ADVERTISING is illustrated with this example that ap- 
peared in Time, Newsweek, U.S. News & World Report. 
















II Basic Steps 


Eleven basic steps must be completed by each adver- 
tising manager before a product or group of products is 
considered from a media-selection standpoint. In fact, a 
form is followed which is quite specific in nature, and 
which requires basic marketing, media, and research in- 
formation. The form covers: 











Step 1—Product group . . . specific product or products 

















being advertised, area, etc. ) 
Step 2—Advantages of product in order of importance I 
. . customer benefits, etc. 
Step 3—Audience to be reached. 
Step 4—Profitability of the product. 
Step 5—Plant capacity and per cent of capacity sold 
in last 12 months. 
Step 6—Major markets in order of dollar sales. 
Step 7—Monsanto share of market . . . past, present, T 
potential. Ir 
Step 8—Competitive activity . . . advertising intensily Pp 
and sales. 0 
Step 9—Last year’s sales . . . present year’s sales ... m 
budgeted sales for coming year . . . advertising ratio for w 
ve 


each. 
Step 10—Objectives of campaign and. planned actiol, 
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MONSANTO represents the chemical industry exclusively at Disney- 
land in California. The company’s Hall of Chemistry there has been 
visited by 10,255,000 persons since its opening in June 1955. 


including philosophy and facts on which the proposed ac- 
tion is based. 

Step 11—Detailed breakdown of advertising funds 
needed. 

(As a separate item at the end of this complete pres- 
entation is-an outline of manpower requirements, if such 
is needed. ) 

“Only the advertising people participate in media plan- 
ning and selection,” stresses Mr. Farrell. “However, this 
phase is subject to review by top management. 

“The executive committee of the company approves 
overall expenditures and, more specifically, selection of 
media for the corporate advertising program. The ad- 
vertising director presents the corporate program to the 
committee. Thus far, he has always received approval of 
his media selections. 

“In the operating divisions, such as Plastics or Inor- 
ganic, the product sales manager usually consults with the 
divisional advertising man on media selection. He never 
dictates selection but usually he is a party to that selection. 


Variety of Media Used 


“The variety of media used is significant. For instance, 
Monsanto is in 162 different business, general and farm 
publications in 1959. The breakdown by divisions is: 

Inorganic .. 
Lion Oil . 
Organic .. 
Overseas ._... 
Plastics .. 
Corporate 


“We have Conquest for our corporate effort on CBS- 
TV, and plan to renew it in October. Our Organic and 
Inorganic divisions buy TV spots, newspapers, and farm 
papers for promoting their lines of farm chemicals. Lion 
Oil sells gasoline at retail, primarily in the Southwest, 
mostly using TV spots, newspapers, and radio. In other 
words, in our various divisions, almost every type of ad- 
vertising is employed to sell our products. This includes 
magazines, business papers, TV and radio spots, news- 
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THE HOME OF THE FUTURE was opened in June 1957, and has been 
visited by 3,530,000. Both exhibits are in the Tomorrowland section of 
the famed amusement center. 


papers, direct mail, sectional and regional publications, 
billboards, trade shows, catalogs, and directories. 

“The key to our media-buying decisions can be found 
in the marketing needs for each product and, overall, in 
each product’s relationship to the company’s entire mar- 
keting program.” 

Mr. Farrell says that personnel in the divisional adver- 
tising departments are not specifically charged with media 
and media-buying activities. This is and must be, in his 
opinion, a function of the divisional advertising manager. 
In turn, he delegates this responsibility to the assistant 
advertising managers in charge of the products. Obvi- 
ously, the divisional advertising manager approves the 
media selections for each product. 

It is the agency’s responsibility, in each product in- 
stance, to make the media recommendations. In fact, each 
agency is also furnished with the 1l-step form for each 
product. This they must use. 

“But our advertising people must have at least as much 
knowledge, with regard to media,”.Mr. Farrell points out, 
“as the agency. They must be able to evaluate the agency’s 
media recommendations. 

“We want an aggressive, creative effort by the agency’s 
media department. The initiative must come from that 
source, and the more of this the better. Both the agency 
and our advertising department approach media selection 
from the marketing base established beforehand.” 

The advertising program for the product and corporate 
efforts are developed on an annual basis. The advertising 
agencies come up with complete programs. Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis, handles the Corporate, Inorganic, 
and Organic; French & Shields, Inc., St. Louis, the Lion 
Oil division; Needham, Louis and Brorby, New York, 
Plastics; Gotham-Vladimir, New York, Overseas. 

Mr. Farrell develops the corporate advertising program 
along with William B. Toulouse, who heads that activity. 
Corporate objectives are determined and established with 
the aid of considerable research (media included). As with 
the product programs, advertising objectives are deter- 
mined by the advertising and sales personnel of the com- 
pany. Mr. Farrell exercises a strong influence on media- 
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DIVISIONAL PRODUCT FARM ADVERTISING is exemplified in this 
advertisement that appeared in Capper’s Farmer and Farm & Ranch. 


buying, and where the corporate program is involved 
he is intimately concerned with the TV network show. 

When he came to Monsanto five years ago, one of his 
early recommendations was that the department dig 
deeper into ways which would make the advertising more 
productive, more salable to top management. 

“One of our biggest problems,” admits Mr. Farrell, “‘is 
outlining the value of business publications to top man- 
agement.” 

Now Monsanto has an advertising research department, 
which is headed by W. A. Clark. Although this depart- 
ment is included in the advertising budget, at Mr. Far- 
rell’s insistence, advertising research is an independent 
operation. Mr. Clark reports to the director of marketing 
research. The idea is to obtain an outside perspective free 
of advertising department influence. 

About 70 per cent of the advertising research depart- 
ment’s efforts are “around” media. It seeks the “why” of 
media selection. Naturally, Mr. Farrell has a strong voice 
in determining the advertising research projects which 
are undertaken. Much attention is given to developing 
yardsticks by which the company can know how much 
success it is having with its 77 advertising programs. 

By using the “why” approach, many changes have 
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DIVISIONAL PRODUCT INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING is exemplified in this 
advertisement that was in Chemical & Engineering News. 


resulted. For instance, now the company’s products are 
advertised in fewer publications than five years ago. 

Audit reports are considered important. Every maga- 
zine selected by Monsanto has to provide audited infor- 
mation. And the effect on selection is worth noting: For 
business publications, most of the advertising is placed 
in those audited by ABC and BPA. 

Advertising managers are instructed to obtain as much 
information on media evaluation as possible. They depend 
on the advertising agencies and media for a great deal of 
this information. 

Obviously, the company and its agencies can determine 
by conventional means the size of audience and penetra- 
tion of ideas expressed in the advertising. More difficult 
is measuring the salesmen’s opinions of the value of 
various types of advertising to them, and the media used. 


Media Relationships 

“We want media representatives to call upon our com 
pany advertising people,” says Mr. Farrell. “An important 
part of our advertising responsibility is to obtain as much 
information about media as possible, and we try to make 


it easy for them to give us the information.” 
Monsanto provides a “Who’s Who in Monsanto Advert 
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tising,” which is a guide for media representatives. In 
addition to providing hints for making contacts with 
company and agency persons, a five-point buying pattern 
js outlined in the booklet: 


1. Monsanto’s advertising schedules are made up once 
a year for the succeeding calendar year. 


2. Although the company is constantly studying and 
analyzing media, the actual budget-building time is during 
July and August. September is reserved for approval of 
the budget. October 1 is the deadline for closing the 


budget. 

3. Schedules are built from the division upward. Media 
representatives are expected to learn what division, or 
divisions their particular publications serve. The best 
approach is to see the agency media director or the 
account executive first. Then, if desirable, the proper 
divisional advertising man should be contacted. 


4. National advertising media used for company-wide 


> advertising are primarily the responsibility of the cor- 


| porate advertising manager and the agency’s account 
executive. 

5. A media decision is never made by one man alone, 
although the company depends upon the agency account 
personnel for guidance. The final schedules are a com- 
posite of the thinking of company and agency people, all 
operating within the policy and cost limits set by the 
divisions and the director of advertising. 


Since Mr. Farrell is concerned more with policy and 
coordination, he does not see so many media representa- 
tives as the divisional and product advertising managers. 
He does have three criteria for talking with media repre- 
sentatives : 

e When he feels that he does not know so much about 
a publication or medium as he should. 

e When he has never met the representative before. 


e If an interesting and significant presentation is 
indicated. 

“We like the media salesmen to think in terms of 
Monsanto, not their particular publication or station. 
Usually they spend too much time on the medium they 
are representing and not enough on why we should buy. 
We need information which helps us to make decisions. 

“Often we teach media salesmen how to sell to us. 
especially the younger ones, by asking questions and 
requesting data.” 


Media Selection 


Of one thing Mr. Farrell is very sure: Media selection 
will never become automatic, despite the increased use of 
electronic devices in accumulating and dispensing data. 

“Human instinct, judgment, and courage must always 
play a part in media selection, just as those same qualities 
will play a part in advertising overall. As we progress we 
will always have more information on which to base our 
media-buying decisions, but facts alone can never make 


those decisions for us.” e 
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Look’s Challenge 
To Television 


Look’s new study of the household penetration by three 
major magazines (Look, Life, Saturday Evening Post) is 
interesting for more than the objective results. 

The publishers of Look (through Audits & Surveys, 
which conducted the study) have joined issue with tele- 
vision by measuring households, as television does, rather 
than individuals, as print media traditionally have done. 
In doing so, Look deliberately defies a strong body of 
research opinion which holds that individuals should be 
the subject of fundamental media measurement, print or 
broadcast. 

Magazine household audience, by the way, is not a new 
measurement. It dates at least from Alfred Politz’ “Study 
of the Household Accumulative Audience of Life,” which 
was published in 1952. Nevertheless, Look has succeeded 
in making an old measurement seem new by inviting 
direct and unequivocal comparison with television. Look’s 
definition of households, by the way, is predicated on one 
member of a household 10 years old or more looking into 
the magazine once. If the Politz criterion of 20 years or 
older were used, each magazine studied would be credited 
with about one million fewer households. 

Look has not only set its household audience against 
TV’s total audience measurement, but, through an expo- 
sure study, the magazine believes it has a measurement at 
least roughly comparable with television’s average audi- 
ence concept, which measures minute-by-minute audience 
levels. Look has measured the total number of households 
in which at least one person saw an average page. The 
findings: some 89 per cent of Look’s household audience 
is exposed to a page. 

This exposure survey differs from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post page exposure measurement, developed by 
Alfred Politz, in two critical particulars. First, the per- 
centage of households credited with opening the average 
page is 5 or 6 per cent higher than the percentage of 
individuals opening the average page if the study had 
been conducted on that basis. 

Second, Politz asked his sample subjects only whether 
they had seen a particular page “yesterday.” But any 
particular “yesterday” during the field work turned up 
some 70 per cent of the respondents who saw the average 
page. With this technique, it was not possible to determine 
how many persons in the total audience saw a page, since 
it would have been-necessary to ask the question of the 
whole sample at the end of the issue’s life. 

This is exactly what Audits & Surveys has done for 
Look, and it is significant to note that Look’s figure is 
very close to the 85 per cent exposure researchers have 
estimated, through reasoning, that the Post affords. 

Look’s direct challenge to television measurements 
should be of interest to buyers of media. a 
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Here's Where 
Print and Broadcast 
Can Be Compared 
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By Dr. Darrell B. Lucas 


A scrutiny of those measurements of the two 


major media fields which seem validly comparable. 


OR MOST NATIONAL ADVERTISING investments, ment of media values. Media values are mostly depen 

even the best media buyer still must do a lot of guess- ent on productivity in sales. And sales are dollars and) 
ing, despite research advances which had their beginning profits. No one objects to a numbers game when the” 
45 years ago. At that time, the Audit Bureau of Circula- numbers are profit dollars. £ 
tions began to supply audits of how many people buy If all media investments could be appraised in on 
publications. resulting sales or proats, the problems of space and time” 

In a sense, the beginning of measurement con- selection would be much simpler, especially when selec 
tained the seed of today’s complexity. For example, tion involves such obviously different media as publica 
when radio came along a decade after the ABC, there tions and broadcasting. That is why sales are put at the 
wasn’t anything in broadcasting to compare with an audit. top of the accompanying diagram. 

In 1988, Life began to ewe how many and whet nape The national advertiser has the whole population to 
of persons actually looked into weekly magazines. But work on. While he dosen't expect any medium or cou 
Li fe didn’t demonstrate whether they looked at the adver- bination of media to sell all people, he would like to know 
renee And, — there — no direct way of agi the sales value of the media available to him. But this is 
2 Dorp pags audience with available data on radio. exactly what the advertiser does not know. He only has a 
Finally, a few years ago, television came upon us. With few guideposts along the way—rather vague and eladi 
individual program costs running into millions, the need ones. Nor do most of them permit direct comparison be 
for meaningful 95 4 SE has become even more — tween media, even when accurate data are available. 

It is interesting to observe that each new media Tn the aheence of divest eales evidence, the gill 
measurement not only raises new questions, but eed is f Ban nates whens eal 
also stimulates a certain resistance on the part of presage arcs trea oe etal, rae! 

ee: . p media—and especially widely different media—can 

the very men it is designed to help. For instance, one he compared 

thing about magazine audience figures which bothered ‘ 
media buyers was their size. Soon the derisive term 
nose-counting was invented, despite the fact that for every 
human nose there is a soul—and also a stomach. Then 
came the second defensive maneuver, in which audiences 
were referred to as the numbers game. 

What must be understood, however, is that all of 
these are aimed at carrying us closer to a measure- 





The purpose of the diagram is to show the chief points 
at which media data are now available, and to indicate 
the degree of comparability at each stage. The base pope 
lation, of course, is the same for all media. Presently it 
is roughly 175 million according to the United States 
Bureau of the Census (which is also in the nose-counting 
business). Now, let’s proceed to prune some segments of 
that great potential and narrow down to a more practical 
measure of media potential. 








Dr. Lucas is chairman of the Department of Marketing in p é 
the School of Commerce of New York University. He also The magazine publishers casually drop the youngsters 


serves as consultant to BBDO. He recently retired after 15 under 10 years of age. That reduces the figure to some 
years as technical director of the Advertising Research Foun- 130 million. Incidentally, the 10-and-older cutoff on media 
dation. In that capacity, he served on the Audience Concepts measures doesn’t satisfy the television people and with 
Committee, which may issue a report on inter-media evalua- , : 

some reason. Have you ever listened to the playback from 


tion at a later date. This article is solely an expression of the d ‘ 9 
author’s views, although he recognizes the influence of the free loaders on the shopping carts in supermarkets? 


committee’s discussions. This sub-10 influence on buying is a form of word-oF 
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THIS DIAGRAM shows the chief points at which media data can be 
compered validly in the advertiser's attempt to ch the medium 
which will produce the most sales. The starting point (base of tri- 
angles) is the potential of total U. S. population. The triangle narrows 
as it approaches the apex, since each successive measurement refines 





mouth advertising. To ignore word-of-mouth influence 
may be more unfair to one medium than to another. This 
is one of the problems in media research which 
makes it unlikely that research will ever give the 
final answer. There are other limitations, too, 
(See list on page 36). 

Early in network advertising it was obvious that direct 
communication could be addressed only to those people 
living in areas with adequate signal strength. Within these 
areas the only homes where people could listen were those 
which had radio sets. Thus the potential audience was re- 
duced to the population of set-owning homes in areas with 
adequate signal from the particular network. This was a 
useful concept, although radio had to wait for the U. S. 
Census of 1950 to obtain reliable data on homes owning 
sets. Nevertheless, while signal area data are useful in 
comparing networks, they have little relation to any meas- 
ured dimension of publication advertising. 

The primary signal areas of the four leading radio net- 
works, as with present day television networks, differed 
in size and in population. Networks differed also in the 
popularity of their programs. Furthermore, the potential 
of any one network is limited by the fact that broadcasts 
are instantaneous, and the audience must be shared with 
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od noting audience 





od exposure audience 





projected program rating 





all people exposed to sets in use 
network coverage 








population in set owning households 





population in primary signal area 





population over 10 years of age 
total U.S. population 


that potential in an increasingly precise way. There are recognized 
comparable measurements at two levels (solid lines connecting tri- 
angles), a probable comparison at the advertising exposure audience 
level (wavy connecting line), and a doubtful comparison at the maga- 
zine audience-sets in use level (dotted connecting line). 





other networks. On the other hand, listeners and viewers 
are dial shoppers, and may get around to several networks 
in the course of a week. However, it gives little assurance 
to any particular sponsor to know that part of the net- 
work coverage is tuned in on days of the week other than 
the one he has bought. 

Late in the 1930’s, some crude estimates of network 
coverage were developed. Evening network coverage was 
said to include all families in which someone listened to 
the particular network at least once or twice a week. The 
result was an enormous potential, smaller than the eligible 
population to be sure, but big in relation to the oncoming 
magazine audience measures. 

Magazine audience research (the Life Continu- 
ing Study of 1938 mentioned above) brought ad- 
vertisers two steps closer to an evaluation of their 
own magazine investments. This research was the first 
acceptable survey designed to produce media audience 
estimates projectible to the eligible population. Such a 
step was extremely important in competing with pyra- 
mided figures of all sorts. Second, the audiences of maga- 
zines offered advertisers for the first time explicit infor- 
mation on the potential reach of specific media properties 
in which they were investing. It seems much more likely 
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What This Article Does NOT Discuss 


The problems of intermedia comparisons are so com- 
plex and far-reaching that certain important areas 
must be put aside for fuller treatment at another time. 
Here are some of the points which must wait their 
turn: 

© The variations in word-of-mouth influence attrib- 
utable to different advertising media. 


© The evaluation of repeat media or advertising 
exposures. 

© The assessment in network broadcasting of the 
factor of good-will rubbing off from the program. 

© The evaluation of such qualitative factors as 
media setting or atmosphere, editorial climate, trans- 


ferred influence. 








that a particular advertisement would reach readers of a 
particular issue of Life than that a single network program 
commercial would reach an equal share of all of the 
vastly bigger potential indicated by the coverage estimates 
of some networks. 

Most magazines have been loath to compare their audi- 
ences with network coverage estimates. But, oddly enough, 
they have been willing to compare with broadcast pro- 
gram ratings, despite the fact that such comparisons 
change the logic of advertising prospects a good deal. It 
is, after all, more likely that the members of a specific 
program audience will get an advertising impression 
from one or two exclusive sponsors, than that each person 
in the magazine audience will be impressed by all of the 
myriad advertisements. Thus, the concept of magazine 
audiences and the concept of either network coverage or 
program ratings are too disparate to be safely compared. 

Comparisons between magazines and broadcast 
networks have sometimes been made through sets- 
in-use data. The audience of a specific magazine has 
been compared with the total audience of television (or 
radio) sets-in-use in a particular time period. This may 
be a “fairer” comparison, but it is not very logical. Com- 
peting networks, obviously, are mutually exclusive at any 
given instant. By contrast, the competing advertisers in a 
magazine issue may all get their turn. In fact, the maga- 
zine may take the reader back to the advertisement re- 
peatedly and over a period of weeks or months. 


More and Better Data 


One further restraint at this stage is the fact that ac- 
curate data are available on very few media. Many maga- 
zines have produced no audience data, and nearly all such 
data that do exist are produced by the medium which 
stands to win. On the other hand, measures of the number 
of individuals in network program audiences, while widely 
available, are likely to be less accurate; the data by in- 
dividuals for coverage and for sets-in-use are cruder still. 
Since all of these audience measures are useful, and since 
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research techniques have been developed to produce them, 
it is to be hoped more audience data of a precise quality 
will be forthcoming. 

Already, it is clear that we are experiencing diffi. 
culty in comparing data which sometimes relate to 
individuals and sometimes (e.g., sets-in-use) per. 
tain to households. The ability of a particular medium 
to add an advertising asset through simultaneous com. 
munication with people in groups or families cannot 
be disregarded, but this discussion concentrates on indi- 
viduals. 

The fact that magazines may be looked into repeatedly 
or over a long period is considered a great asset. Some 
magazines may believe their pattern of exposure time and 
repetition is superior to that of others. On this principle, 
and because survey methods were available, Reader's 
Digest measured the reading days for several magazines, 
The variation among magazines was found to be consid. 
erable, but utility of the study was limited, because ex. 
posure to the magazines was measured in units of how 
many different days the magazines were opened, instead 
of the total number of reading occasions. The advertiser 
still had the problem of converting exposure-days to the 
number and frequency of advertising exposures amassed 
by different groups of readers. Little (if any) light was 
shed on the comparative evaluation of print and broadcast 


media. 


Emphasis on repeat exposures or reading turns the 
spotlight on outdoor and transportation advertisements. 
If magazines offer repeat exposure of the same advertising 
unit, the outdoor poster must offer still more repetition. 
Broadcasting, because it is instantaneous, represents the 
other extreme. Except as the broadcast message is re 
peated, there is only one opportunity to implant the 
message. 

In 1958, the Saturday Evening Post published a pioneer 
study aimed at short-cutting from magazine exposure 
directly to advertising page exposure. No publication 


‘other than the Post was reported, but a research method 


was revealed. Two basic figures were shown; the total 
audience (20,621,000 Post readers) and average adver- 
tising page exposure days (29,456,000). Since 70.5 per 
cent of the audience opened the average advertising page 
on any one day, it is indicated that at least 14.5 million 
individuals were exposed to the average advertising page 
at least once. The maximum number of individuals would 
be the audience or 20,621,000. The total number of i 
dividuals exposed at least once to an average page i 
somewhere between 14,500,000 and 20,621,000. (The 
Post, incidentally, is currently conducting a similar sur 
vey of itself and several other publications.) 

The reason for converting total advertising page & 
posure days to the number of individuals is to keep ow 
discussion consistent in its emphasis upon individuals. 
is also important to know the total number of exposutt 
days for all readers; it would help if the method per 
mitted a distribution analysis of individuals by number 
of exposures. This is not yet possible. Nevertheless, tht 
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new exploration is useful and points the way to a break- 
through in comparisons within and between media. 

The diagram indicates the advertising exposures in 
terms of total number of individuals, without regard to 
how many days or how many exposures to each person. 
Apparently we are getting close to a measure of 
this first dimension. In broadcasting, there are several 
approaches to similar data. One is the tabulation of sets 
operating during the time of broadcasting a commercial. 
This must be converted into numbers of individuals ac- 
tually in range of the television or radio set. Other tech- 
niques might measure this dimension more directly. What 
would this accomplish? For the first time, it would 
give a logical basis for some kind of direct com- 
parison between the possibilities for advertising 
communication in the two types of media. 

Once an advertisement is exposed to its audience, the 
responsibility for transmitting a useful message is a team 
function of both advertisement and medium. Indeed, in 
some media, the advertisements actually become primary 
incentives for audience attention, but we will pass that by 
for now. In sponsored network shows, on the other hand, 
the advertiser may consider that the program is doing a 
selling job. 

The specific point to be noted is that actual advertising 
exposure data represent the most advanced stage at which 
media’s exclusive responsibility can be evaluated. This is 
of the greatest importance to advertisers, for until now no 
such direct point of comparison has existed coincident 
with techniques promising to provide useful data. 

It must be acknowledged that sponsored programs pro- 
vide not only a basis for good-will, but also a setting or 
atmosphere in which the commercial can be broadcast. 
Publications likewise provide a setting for advertisers, and 
associations with other advertisers, which can be an im- 
portant asset. As network television, with its high pro- 
gram costs, divides the sponsor role and converts pro- 
grams into spot carriers, broadcast and publication media 
will become more alike in respect to offering an environ- 
ment for advertising. Always, it seems sure, there will be 
an influence transferred to advertising from its surround- 
ings. 

As we move up the diagram, with advertisements 
and media joining hands to produce useful impres- 
sions, we must allow for the possibility of confus- 
ing the part played by each. In 1950, the author 
pointed out that “If the average audiences of all advertise- 
ments in similar time or space units of a medium were 
combined, the result would be a fairly realistic measure- 
ment of the advertising effectiveness of the medium.”* 
This level of comparison is indicated in the diagram as 
“Ad Noting.” Projectible data are available now, as 
then, only on transportation advertisements. These were 
measured and reported by the Advertising Research 
Foundation working with the National Association of 
Transportation Advertising. This is an area of research 





ft we D. B., and Britt, S. H., Advertising Psychology and Research. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1950. 
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which could be expanded and for which research ‘tech- 
niques are available in most media. 

Comparisons of actual advertisements are probably 
necessary in order to distinguish between the media values 
offered by various cost units. Averages of advertising 
scores, on the other hand, give media credit not for their 
best possible performances, but only the mediocre. One 
medium may benefit from generally better copy or more 
interesting product categories. And always, allowance 
would have to be made for what credit should go to the 
advertiser and what to the medium. There are many other 
factors, such as the ability of television to approach both 
eyes and ears and to bring immediacy and live people 
and motion and changing settings. At any rate, meas- 
ures at this level would not evaluate the maximum 
ability of the medium, or reflect all of its strategic 
assets. 


Advertising Playback 


A final level suggested, short of sales measurement it- 
self, is the measurement of play-back of actual advertising 
impressions conveyed. This would allow a more dramatic 
or vivid medium to demonstrate its superiority, especially 
if emotional as well as ideational impressions were ad- 
equately measured. Gallup and Robinson, who make 
confidential measures at this level for users of both maga- 
zines and television, have attempted to go beyond the 
mere reporting of ideas. However, as a matter of policy, 
they have adjusted their scores to make comparisons be- 
tween media or types of media impossible. Here is an 
area where useful comparisons could be made, provided 
enough data could be accumulated for stable averages by 
categories. To a large degree, the techniques are available. 

Actual sales measures and evaluation of sales influence 
are not without precedent. Until now, the measures of 
sales influence of most national media, like the measures 
of the sales influences of the advertisements themselves, 
have failed to win industry acceptance. If productivity 
in dollars could be measured, there would be no 
need to hedge with all of the qualifying considera- 
tions pointed out in this discussion. Of course, the 
profit measure would have to account for the long run 
as well as the short run effects of advertising. Such 
evaluation is an unrealized ideal. 

Media, then, usually carry the sole responsibility for 
getting advertisements exposed to audiences in the first 
place. If we had measures of the effectiveness of each 
medium in providing exposure, it would help. But it does 
not necessarily follow that equally effective media should 
always come out with dollar exposure quotients of exactly 
the same size. This ignores too many qualitative factors. 
Nevertheless, the one single value for which the medium 
is most responsible is this quantitative dimension of num- 
bers of the right kinds of people. Heretofore we have not 
had measures to provide exposure data as a basis for com- 
parisons. Now that progress is being made at this level, 
it can confidently be said that the advertising industry 
is nearing an important break-through in its wee 
for media comparisons. 
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N MARKSMANSHIP AS IN MARKETING there are 

two ways of scoring a bull’s-eye. The easiest way—and 
all too common—is to fire blindly at the target, and then 
draw a bull’s-eye around the bullet hole. 

Today, with sky-rocketing communication costs, savage 
competition, and the increasing self-protective deafness of 
the public to all advertising (it has been estimated that 
a metropolitan adult is bombarded by 1,600 separate 
sales messages each day) the advertising gun no longer 
can be fired from the hip. It must be carefully aimed and 
skillfully fired at a well-defined market. 

The marriage of the marketing, research, merchandis- 
ing, and media functions, and the blending of those 
functions into an operational entity as we have done at 
MJ&A was brought about by the following factors: 

1. The explosive growth of advertising volume, almost 
self-defeating in its sheer intensity. 





Mr. Britton is vice president and executive director for 
marketing, media, research, and merchandising at MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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] “1 do not feel that all the interest . . . 
2 


in the marketing concept is genuine.” 


BLENDING MEDIA-BUYING 


with Marketing 
with Research 
with Merchandising 


By Robert E. Britton 


How MacManus, John & Adams designs 
media strategy and tactics for its clients. 


ad 







2. The ever-mounting cost per thousand in all media. 

3. The growing realization that the myths of the Mas: 
Market and the Average Man are the most costly and 
wasteful that an advertiser can pursue. 

4. The full-blown emergence of the Marketing Concept. 

Certainly, many companies worked under a marketing 
concept before the name became so popular, but few of 
them identified their organization as a marketing team 
They only knew that it worked—that it gave them greater 
profit per dollar invested and more efficiency and effec 
tiveness in the allocation of manpower and talent to the 
job at hand. This job was—and still is—simply the task 
of moving the products of our tremendous productive 
capacity to more and more ultimate consumers faster and 
cheaper. Marketing is simply an organized attempt to ® 
duce the costs of distribution; and since these costs have 
tended to get out of hand in the past—this is why we at 
all seeing a real surge of interest in the marketing concept 
in the last few years. 

But I do not feel that all the interest we see in som 
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rs today in the marketing concept is genuine— 

> although it does serve as an attractive veneer to hide the 
fact that the organization underneath it is the same old 
"furniture. Merely taking a sales manager and re-titling 
the director of marketing is a standard procedure 

> for making an old organization appear new and modern. 
Bat since the genuine marketing concept is really a state 


aye 


"of corporate mind—an organized process of planning, 
fuilding and administering the efforts of selling, adver- 
| tising, merchandising, pricing, new product development, 
) @e., into a coordinated whole, operating under a single 
Wurategy, it is obvious that merely shifting titles can 


be expected to cause a new state of corporate 


¥ 


png. 

) This same kind of superficial thinking also is indulged 
by some advertising agencies today. They have merely 
ded a director of marketing. Others have gone a bit fur- 

ther, and reorganized so that the departments of media, 
research, marketing, merchandising, promotional materi- 

al, etc., all report to a single individual—usually called a 

director of marketing services. This might have advan- 

tages from an administrative standpoint, but it can hardly 
guarantee a change in the state of the agency’s corporate 
thinking. In fact, hardly any change will take place that 
is obvious to the agency’s clients unless some further 
steps are taken. These further steps really prove the point. 

Just as a manufacturer must integrate and coordinate 
the tools and processes that he has available for distribut- 
ing his products, so must the modern agency integrate 
and coordinate the tools that it has developed to do its 
part of the job of moving products into the hands of 
ultimate consumers. Basically, these tools within the 
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agency are the marketing, media, and research depart- 
ments. Using these as the basic building blocks, I’d like 
to illustrate how these departments have now been com- 
bined at MacManus, John and Adams, but, first, a few of 
the fundamental concepts of our management upon which 
this new organization has been built. 

We feel the key to any successful advertising program 
must be a plan—a plan that incorporates all the short- and 
long-range marketing objectives of our client’s product. 
We call this plan a marketing strategy, and it is the sole 
responsibility of the marketing department to get all the 
information that it needs—from the client, from the ac- 
count executives, from the research department—to put 
this plan together. 

Based on past performance and next year’s probable 
budget, the marketing director designs a short- and long- 
range strategy for best using the client’s money to ac- 
complish present and future objectives, including a defin- 
itive outline of the tactics that will be involved through- 
out the year to combat whatever competitive strategies 
he can predict. 

This marketing strategy must include recommendations 
on a basic media strategy, copy strategy, and merchandis- 
ing strategy in order to serve as a proper basis for guid- 
ing the media and creative departments. Once approved 
by the marketing plans board and the account supervisor, 
the media and creative departments take over to draw up a 
precise media schedule tailored to the specific advertise- 
ments, commercials, etc., as well as to the basic marketing 
plan. Since the creative development of the advertising 
and the selection of media to best use this advertising to 
reach prospective customers is such an inter-laced opera- 


“‘We feel that the key is a plan that incorporates all the short- and 
long-range objectives for our client's product.” 











“The marketing strategy must include recommendations on basic 
media strategy, copy strategy, and merchandising strategy in order to 
serve as a proper basis for guiding the media and creative depart- 


JOHN A. CALDWELL, 
marketing director. 


ROBERT MARKER, 
vice president and creative director 


ROBERT J. HECKENKAMP, 
media director (Automotive). 


(Pontiac Motor Account). 


tion, this requires perfect coordination and continual 
review. 

For instance, part of a recent media strategy for the 
Detroit Times recommended a schedule of advertisements 
in suburban newspapers based on the use of full pages, 
supported by 30-second radio commercials. Our media 
schedule, using these advertisement sizes and commercial 
lengths, was accepted by the creative department, but 
they quickly came back with a creative strategy that was 
more closely adapted to 1,000-line newspaper advertise- 
ments and 20-second commercials. This, of course, al- 
lowed us to build better frequency or continuity into the 
original schedule. 

The closer the coordination between media and creative 
departments, the greater the contribution both depart- 
ments make toward outstanding and efficient advertising 
programs. 

At this point, we have an overall marketing strategy 
supported by a specific media schedule, a copy platform, 
and the resulting advertising—great advertising, we hope 
—ready to present to our client. And instead of losing 
creativity—the backbone of any agency—we have indeed 
heightened it, by not only giving greater aid to the crea- 
tive people but also by insisting that the media depart- 
ment, the research department, and the merchandising de- 
partment be as creative in performing their parts of this 
program as the people are who are making the advertise- 
ments and commercials. 

To do this job of approaching the advertising function 
from a marketing standpoint requires an organization that 
is coordinated and integrated to allow these agency de- 
partments to operate as a team—nearly as a single func- 
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tion—to do their part as a member of the client’s tot 
marketing organization. 

Therefore, we have integrated the functions of mz 
ing, media and research in such a way that we can 
talize on the specific talents of the separate departme 
while at the same time putting the operation of all @ 
them under a single plan, cutting out the unproductiv 
work on “bits and pieces,” and eliminating the traditions 
overlap so consuming of both time and money. We 
not interested in making media men into marketing 1 
or into research men or in asking research men to work | 
on problems that are divorced from the underlying market 
ing problems of selling and merchandising. 

When we are working on a project, such as the 16-page 
booklet Minnesota Mining ran in the Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal last December, the value of this kind of organizati 
is readily apparent. 

The 3-M booklet covered the uses of Scotch Brand 
Gift tape, and Sasheen Ribbon for wrapping and deco 
ing Christmas packages, etc. But over and above its ¢ 
sumer value, we had to evaluate the importance of 
booklet from a trade and merchandising standpoint. 

Our marketing director pin-pointed the objectives | 
the idea and presented a plan for developing it to 
media department. They immediately started select 
possible magazines whose audience matched the custo 
profile laid out by the marketing department and 
costs were within the budget. 

Then each magazine’s merchandising program had t . 
be evaluated and compared to the client’s needs and 
capacity to capitalize on it through their own sales efforts 
This was done by our merchandising department. And 
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4 “We have integrated marketing, media, research and merchandising 
e ...to capitalize on specific talents of separate departments.” 
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“The marketing plans board and the 
account supervisor must approve.” 
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L. to r. Hovey Hagerman, v.p.; Armin Seiffert, v.p.; Glenn J. Frost, v.p.; 
R. E. Britton, v.p.; Ernest A. Jones, president; Paul Newman (seated) 
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when these separate departments had finished their sepa- 
rate jobs and submitted their recommendations, the final 


delivered to our clients.” 


magazine selection was made and presented to the account 
group—with documentation. 

In fact, after the creative work was finished, the re- 
search department designed a research proposal which 
we could use if the client wished, to test the effectiveness 
of the booklet in achieving its objectives. 

This is how we try to use the special skills within our 
four departments on every job—by letting each man do 
that part of the job that he knows best and does best. 

With this agency thinking translated into an organiza- 
tion tailored to perform on a marketing basis, we have 
every right to expect outstanding advertising, delivered 
to our clients in a form that fits perfectly into their 


over-all marketing plan. a 
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* We expect outstanding advertising . . 
















senior v.p. and chairman, and (seated front of desk) Charles F. Adams, 
executive v.p. 


L. to r. John F. Malone, advertising manager, Pontiac Motor Division; 
James H. Graham, v.p and account supervisor. 
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N ADVERTISING MANAGER 
who, with a sigh of relief, ob- 
tained final approval from his man- 
agement on his 1959 newspaper budg- 
et by New Year’s Day, was very likely 
tearing his hair out by April Fool’s 

Day. The reason: a healthy slice of 
the papers on his spring schedule had 
raised their rates in the intervening 
period, thereby throwing his budget 
out of kilter. 

The frustrating part of it was that 
this typical executive had no way of 
anticipating the increases short of 
slamming the door on his conscience 
and watering the budget. The fact is 
that the majority of 83 daily news- 
papers queried by Mep1a/scope 
(some 70 per cent) give a scant 
60-days’ notice of a rate increase. It 
doesn’t matter whether a schedule has 
been running or not; nor does it 
matter whether or not a contract is 
in force. On a certain date, everyone 
antes up the new rate. 

To do the industry justice, about 
one-quarter of the daily newspapers 
give 90-days’ notice (but 5 per cent 
give only 30-days’). 


Varying Policies 
Although the policy described 


above represents as close to standard 
practice as the newspaper business is 
likely to come, it is by no means 
universal. MepIA/scoPE’s survey of 
a carefully constructed sample of 150 
newspapers of varying sizes and geo- 
graphic locations reveals several other 
policies on rate protection. 

About 18 per cent of respondents 
protect advertisers for the life of a 
space contract, although new adver- 
tisers take the new rate. Seven per 
cent of newspapers responding pro- 
tect old advertisers for a specific 
period after the new rate goes gener- 
ally into effect. 

These alternatives to the standard 
policy. are, however, neither very 
popular nor especially effective. The 
reason: it is the practice of agencies 
to protect their clients’ interests by 
demanding the lowest rate prevailing. 
An agency which demands the pro- 
tected rate for a client who is not en- 
titled to it places the publisher in the 
position of frustrating the wishes of 
a valued client or of making a mock- 
ery of his rate increase. 

Nevertheless, diversity in practice 
does exist, and publishers don’t much 

the notion that rate protection 
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RATE PROTECTION SERIES: 1 





Survey of Newspaper 
Rate Protection Policies 


policies be made uniform. Fewer than 
half (44 per cent) believe that a uni- 
form policy is desirable. Those that 
so believe, do so for a variety of rea- 
sons. Most typical: uniformity would 
“make it easier for the placement of 
national advertising.” Other reasons 
range from the opinion of an Eastern 
publisher that “a contract should pro- 
tect for its dated duration or it’s not 
really a contract,” to the firm state- 
ment by a Southern publisher that 
“all newspapers should adopt a stand- 
ard rate card with frequency and 
volume discounts and a standard time 
in the year when rate increases are 
made effective. This would make 
planning easier for advertisers.” 
Publisher opinion opposed to uni- 
formity centers around the variation 
in local conditions, in operational 
procedure which would make uni- 
formity difficult. Several publishers 
suggested that efforts to establish 
uniform rate protection policies might 
be “illegal.” One major publisher 
temporizes by claiming that uniform- 
ity “can raise costs to advertisers by 
encouraging rate increases,” while 
another does anything but temporize 
by flatly opposing uniformity on these 
grounds: “Because we are a private 
business, we determine by our stand- 
ards the way to conduct our business.” 
How do publishers justify their 
rate protection policies if questioned 


by advertisers? A few reply that the 
policy is “industry custom.” One 
publisher, when questioned as to his 
reasons, snapped: “None! As it isn’t 
any of his business.” 

But most publishers are painfully 
aware that 60 days’ advance notice of 
a rate increase leaves something to be 
desired. Justification, therefore, comes 
in the form of this typical comment: 
“The fact is we do not anticipate 
costs, and a quick reflection of these 
costs becomes necessary.” 

The argument is that the news- 
paper industry cannot give adequate 
notice of price increases, but one 
publisher contradicts this by saying, 
“Generally speaking, cost increases 
have been in effeot for some time be- 
fore a newspaper publisher increases 
his tates.” 


What Clients Want 


At least one publisher is amenable 
to suggestions: “After all, our first 
consideration is the advertiser who 
pays—we are in business to make 
money for him and what he wants in 
the way of convenience on billing and 
rate procedure is what we generally 
do.” 

What advertisers and agencies 
want, it’s fairly clear, is somewhat 
more uniformity in policies, and 
somewhat longer advance notice of 
rate increases. s 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





How Broadcast FO RAAS 


Are Used by Kenyon & Eckhardt 








With only 10 forms, the K & E media 


department keeps everyone up-to-date. 


By Alice M. Liddell 





T KENYON & ECKHARDT, me- 
dia forms have been developed 
with one major purpose in mind—to RADIO BUDGET AND SCHEDULE 
provide complete and comprehensive "a 
am pgs for e concerned, se mee sie cs 
wit = a actua Paid te as stances WZZZ Roy PP rer renee a 
possible. e present forms are t e re- Geman tenn. Stee S, 30s “tudget No__360R-59- Sane: : 
sult of many years of experience, and SMa AS EON EO” } Sy oer 
a . . t Times mel — Wis. 
cover the most up-to-date applications. a 
. . , ’ e Storting Date May 4, 1959 . 7 _Final Broodeost__JUuly 31, 1959 
For it has long been K&E’s policy to 
review all media forms regularly, in- 
cluding the study of forms used by 
other agencies, and by advertisers acm 
nda 
and broadcasters. Changes are made * F008 :00 am in Morning Show * 
in existing forms whenever and how- ee es y i 8 RE — See 
ever more efficient methods are 
Tuesday 


KENYON & ECKHARDT INC. 





Date of Revision 2 — — 





PRECEDING PROGRAM TIME FOLLOWING PROGRAM 





worked out. in Morning Sh 
; - 7: : n rning OW 
Basically, each broadcast form (or Home Harmonies : News RE, 
. in Johnny's u 
print media form, for that matter) : 30 { in Traffic Tunes 


communicates quickly and completely ia 


to the following: 
7: 00-8:00 am in Morning Show 


” The client Home Harmonies News 
. Home Harmonies : News 
. Account management cenibasn Ganeant : News 
° Billing : in Johnny's Club 


. Account coordinator 

Traffic Home Harmonies Hy | News 

. Station or stations a 100-3204 yg SN Club 
. Media 8 3 in Traffic Tunes 
Because of the number of copies 

needed, all broadcast forms are multi- 00-8: in Morning Show 

processed, providing clear copies for 7 , re} 





2 dhpish iy slat 

















Miss Liddell is media supervisor for ot ae byes fe og 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., Boston. For a 

a discussion of the use of print media Total Cow $2.815,00 
forms see “Good Print Media Forms,” 
by Dino G. Valz, in Mevia/score for 


June 1959. SAMPLE A 
44 
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KENYON & ECKHARDT INC, “PF 3. S- Smith Co 
TELEVISION BUDGET AND scHeDuLe =" DO MESS 
for 
Boston Harbor Company _ 
stanton _WWWW-TV________e~y Toledo, Ohio _amisation CBS = Channel 8 _ 
Contract Yeor_May 6, 1959 tage No 3609TV259eA 
Type_20=second spot —_—_———Times Per Wi___3. For___13__Wis, 
Starting Dote__May 6, 1959 _ Final Broodco__July 32, 2959 0 
Date of Revision a ee ane e 
PRECEDING PROGRAM TIME FOLLOWING PROGRAM —-§ “yeast 
Wednesday 
The Millionaire AA | 9:30 pm | I've Got a Secret 26X 
AA $133.00 
Thur: 
Rescue 8 AA | 8:00 pm | Yancy Derringer B 66.50 
Friday 
B| 6:30 pm | in The Early Show 
Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc Cost por Week__ $332.50 _ 
Accopted for Staton seteasaa alas: 
pee Toro! Cow = $4322.50 
oon 





SAMPLE B 





ADVERTISING 


Client: Boston Harbor Company 


Budget No. 360=R=59-A 


MEDIA B 


UDGET AND SCHEDULE 
Period: May-July, 1959 
Compiled by: AML 


Date: April 20, 195 























No. Spots Total Cost 
City & State Station Per Week Costs Per Week 13 Weeks 
Washington, D. C. WZ2Z 18 $ 755.00 $ 9,815.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. WAAA 15 810.00 10,530.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. WEBB 18 725.00 9,425.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio wecc 20 775.00 10,075.00 
Toledo, Ohio WDDD 15 435.00 5,655.00 
$3,500.00 $45,500.00 
Approval of this budget to be indicated by signing and 
returning the duplicate copy. 
Rates quoted are contingent upon acceptance by media, 
and are subject to change by media without notice. 
Color pages are non-cancellable. Accepted. Date. 
tracted for (08 justibed be ~ hh 
fates when demanded by media. 
Cash discounts allowed only if paid within discount period. KENYON & ECKHARDT INC....ADVERTISING 
Radio estimate does not cover any Social Security taxes. 
Page 


Fromm wiia 
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SAMPLE C 


everyone with a minimum expendi- 
ture of stenographic time. 

Let us examine a hypothetical 
media buy—and trace the steps? 

ASSIGNMENT: TV and radio an- 
nouncement schedule for the Boston 
Harbor Company, processors of Sea- 
food products. 

At the very beginning, an account 
number is assigned to Boston Harbor, 
and is used from then on for every 
job produced for the company, let us 
say 360. As far as the media depart- 
ment is concerned, a code letter is 
added, indicating the medium pur- 
chased, R or TV. The number 59 is 
then added for all schedules issued in 
1959. Finally, a letter is added indi- 
cating the order in which the buys 
have been made. For example: 360- 
R59-A, the first radio budget issued 
in 1959 for the Boston Harbor Com- 
pany. This coding makes it simple to 
refer to a budget quickly. 

As the radio and TV schedules are 
approved and purchased, the follow- 
ing forms are used: 

RADIO SCHEDULE-—A white 
budget and schedule sheet is prepared 
showing detailed information for each 
station. See Sample A. 

TV SCHEDULE-—A blue budget 
and schedule sheet is prepared show- 
ing detailed information for each 
station. See Sample B. 

From these forms, the following 
ends are accomplished: 

1. The advertiser has a complete 
record, including program adjacen- 
cies and cost, of his schedule on each 
station purchased. 

2. The billing department has a 
complete record of dates and unit 
costs. 

3. The account coordinator is 
alerted as to what the timing is, to 
plan preparation of and due dates 
for needed copy. 

4. Traffic is alerted as to where and 
to whom to send material. 

5. Each station has an insertion 
order for schedule purchased. 

6. Media has a complete record as 
to contract years, frequency discounts 
earned to date, etc. 

BUDGET SUMMARY SHEET — 
After all station schedule sheets are 
compiled, they are put together, with 
a summary sheet, for quick and easy 
reference. See Sample C. 

The same form.is used for radio 
and TV, although the sample shown 
is for the radio schedule only. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SAMPLE D-1 

















(Continued from page 45) 

The same procedure is used for a 
one-station or a 200-station purchase. 
When the budget is completed and 
distributed, everyone concerned has 
full information as to his part in 
carrying out the promotion. 

CONTRACT—Regular AAAA con- 
tract forms are used, and may be is- 
sued in one of two ways, depending 
on circumstances: 

Sample D-1—Year-long “blanket” 
contract, with each specific schedule 
within that year covered by issuing 
schedule sheet as prepared for budget 
to the station purchased. 

Sample D-2— Specific promotion 
contract, with all details spelled out 
on contract form, with no attachment. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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SAMPLE D-2 
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Cowreact roa Spot Triecastewe 
(Arreoven 1956 ey AAAA ano NARTB. See Over) 


KENYON & ECKHARDT 
462 BOYLSON STREET 


Television Contract 


(Member of AcArAcA.) 


ADVERTISING 
MASS 


INC. 
BOSTON 16, 
Rep: 

Bosten 10, Mass. 


N2 142 
vere April 2, 1959 


Wihed— TV 


TO MANAGEMENT OF TELEVMON STATION 


Toledo, Chic 


CITY AnD sTaTe 


Bos ton Harbor Company 


PLEASE FURNION TELECASTING FACHLITEED TO (stremon 
rl 
NAME OF PROURAM 

wees yoTat roTat 
WEEK 50, WEEKS 80. TIMERS 


1 13 
1 3 
1 pe) 


9:30 
8:00 p= 
6:30 


LEnoTe oF TeLECasT— 
20-seconds 
Friday 


NO CHANGES IN SCHEDULES ARE TO BE MAOE WITHOUT ADVANCE APPROVAL FROM US. 
Date OF Last TeLecasT 
May 6, 1959 | 


‘ = . eS July 1, 1959 
TRPORMATION ard m pegrem eae, en, <comrwie! aeccarwmcem, erengemsee, _) 
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Film to be supplied by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc, 
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Buy 


Boston 
the way 


Boston 


For example — grocery stores. 

For 21 years the Herald-Traveler has led 
Boston papers in the retail grocery linage. 

Boston food stores — like those in almost 
all retail classifications — know that the 
people who have more money buy more of 
everything, including even the 
most essential foods. 

The Herald-Traveler, in addition to 
delivering the largest circulation of the 
standard-sized Boston papers, delivers more 
of the ““Upper Two-Thirds” — the middle 
and higher income families who are almost 
everybody’s best customers. 

For 27 years — leadership in total 
retail linage. For 31 years — leadership 
in national linage. 

Get the best of Boston’s home-delivered 
circulation with the Herald-Traveler. 


The BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
Gives you 
the 


“Upper 









































Two-Thirds' 











Represented nationally by @ GE A. MeDEVITT Co., 

New York + Philadelphia + Detroit + Chicago 

los Angeles. Specie! travel and resort ive: 
HAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 
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MOUTH- 
WATERING 
FACTS 





FACT I: AMERICAN HOME 
DEVOTES A LARGER SHARE OF 
ITS PAGES TO FOOD THAN ANY 
OTHER MASS MAGAZINE 


FACT 2: American Home is sold in 
27,000 food stores (18,000 of them 


are supermarkets). 


FACT 3: Starch reports show that 
60% of American Home families use 
or plan to use recipes from every 


issue (20% actually use recipes 
within 30 days). 


FACT 4: American Home should 

be on the media menu of every 
advertiser who wants to put a product 
on the table in millions of American 
homes. No magazine gets people 

to try recipes, to build and remodel, 
to redecorate, and to buy things like 
American Home Magazine. 


AMERICAN 


a (LO) iD 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE READ BY 
3,600,000 FAMILIES 








BOSTON HARBOR COMPANY 
STATION: 
Schedule for week of: May 4, 1959 , Schedule for week of: May 11, 1959 
DAY PRODUCT TIME PRODUCT 


Lobster 7:00-8:00 
Clams 12: 
Clams 4330-5: 


Boston, 
CO. 7.8550 








Clams 
Lobster 
Lobster 


BES 





Lobster 
Clams 
Clams 
Clams 


Clams 

Lobster 
Lobster 
Lobster 360 5:30-6: 


BEEE 








Clams 
Lobster 
Lobster 
Clams 
Clams 


Lobster 7:00-8:00 
WEDNESDAY : Clams 9:5 

Clams 10:55 
Lobster 12:55 
Labster 260. 2:00-2:00 





Clams 
Lobster 
Lobster 
Clams 


Lobster 9:55 


THURSDAY : Clams 10:55 
Clams 2:00-3:00 


lobster 4:30-5:30 





BESS BEEEE 
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Lobster 7:00-8:00 Seafood Dinner 360-R-33 
Lobster 9:55 am | Seafood Dinner] 360-R-3 





SATURDAY 



































SAMPLE E-1 





BOSTON HARBOR COMPANY 





STATION: 
Schedule for week of: 


TIME | #£éPRODUCT 


Shedule for week of: 





DAY 








TUESDAY 





WEDNESDAY Lobster 





THURSDAY Lobster 








FRIDAY Seafood Dinne} 





SATURDAY 









































(Continued from page 46) 


The following are not actually 
media forms, but are used by the 
trafic department in issuing commer- 
cial instructions to the various radio 
and TV stations. However, since these 
forms play an important part in the 
overall job of putting a broadcast 
campaign on the air, they are in- 
cluded here. 

Sample E-1—Commercial instruc- 
tions for radio, printed in black and 
white for easy identification. 

Sample E-2—Commercial instruc- 
tions for TV, printed in red and white 
for easy identification. 

With these forms, everyone con- 
cerned is advised as to which prod- 
uct and which commercial is sched- 
uled for each announcement. 

The buying job is now complete, 
the necessary material has gone to 
the stations, and the announcements 
are running. But one station says it 
will be unable to run a certain spot 
due to special local programing. Upon 
receipt of an acceptable make-good 
time, everyone concerned is alerted 
to the change by Sample F. 

If a change is made where an ad- 
justment in cost is involved, it is 
quickly and easily taken care of by 
Sample G, with everyone concerned 
being advised simultaneously. 

We have now set the entire sched- 
ule into action, and have covered 
every detail we can. But, occasionally, 
the invoice received from a given sta- 
tion will not agree with the budget. 
If this happens, a Discrepancy Report 
is issued by the billing department to 
the time-buyer concerned. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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SPOT 
INTERRUPTION REPORT 





Date: May 15, 1959 
CLIENT: Boston Harbor Company 
PRODUCT: Seafood Dinner 


ORIGINAL SCHEDULE MAKE GOOD 





STATION Day Date Time Day Date Time 
5/22/59 6:30 pm 


CITY & STATE 
Toledo, Ohio WWwWW-TV Fri 


REASON: Special Local Program 


Thurs 5/21/59 6:30 pm 





Media Department 
Boston Office 











SAMPLE F 





KENYON & ECKHARDT INC. 


c tibvertising 


BOSTON 16: 
May 18, 1959 


462 Boylston St. 


Boston Harbor Company 


Schedule and/or Budget Change 


Division: Seafood Dinner Media: Radio 


Budget: 360-R-59-A 
Publication: WZZZ, Washington, D. C. 


Original Date: 9:55 am announcement, Friday, May 22nd 
Revision: will not run < no make-good 


Present Cost: $9,815.00 


Revised Cost: $9,782.00 
(Tais ites) ) 


(This ites, 


Present Cost: $45,500.00 
(Total budget) 


Revised Cost: $45,467.00 
(Total budget) 


In order to keep our records up to dete, kindly mark them in 
accordance with the above. 





Alice M, Liddell 








SAMPLE G 
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aD 


Ta 


THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
and 
THE MOLINE DISPATCH 
are cooperating with food industry in 


TOTAL SELLING 
FOOD PROMOTION 


1. These Quad-City newspapers are 
cooperating completely in this 
great nation-wide food promotion 
campaign. Sept. 14-26. 

2. Quad-City food retailers are en- 
thusiastically supporting this pro- 
gram locally in all its aspects. 

3. Food manufacturers can add effec- 
tively to the impact by scheduling 
liberal space for this 3 way effort. 


To Second Largest Food 
Market In la. and Ill. 


1. The Quad-Cities rank next to Chi- 
cago, in the states of Iowa and 
Illinois, with total food sales of 
$85,609,000. 

2. Headquarters for Eagle - United 
chain of 30 stores. 

3. Headquarters (district) for Na- 
tional Tea serving 40 stores. 

4. Headquarters for many other im- 
portant regional chains and in- 
dependent buying groups. 

5. Quad-Cities is one of the only 13 
class B labor markets in USA. 
Now with 102,000 employed. 


WITH 57% OF FOOD 
SALES ON ILLINOIS SIDE 


Schedule your advertising for Sept. 
14-26 to cover 3 of the 4 Quad- 
Cities where 56% of Quad-Citians 
live well, eat well—and read... 






ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
MOLINE DISPATCH 



















To; _____ Beaton Office = Liddell (2) 


CODE (Nature of Diswrepancy) 
O - Omanon (Chent Credined) U Unewthor ued Oore 
a — Rave ‘M — Make Good Not Authorized 


T — Teme of Dey 














Radio and Television N° 
DISCREPANCY REPORT 


Return Original Te __ Billing Department - Brown ._ 
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TWAE BUYER MUST CHECK A or 8 BELOW 
AC Revised Schedule ottoched. 
8 KX No Revived Schedule needed. Approval effect above pertermances only. 


ee ee 








SAMPLE H 
(Continued from page 51) 


It is easy, by the use of Sample H, 
for the time-buyer to check the dis- 
crepancy, and instruct billing. 

So, with only 10 forms (some very 
similar, the only difference being 
color coding for radio and TV), the 
Kenyon & Eckhardt media depart- 


ment can keep everyone up-to-date. 
(While the examples used here in- 


clude announcement buying only, the 
same procedures apply to program, 
either spot or network.) 

In summary, then, the K&E Media 
Form Room is a source of efficient 
and effective communications for all 
types of broadcast buying. ‘ 





CFAC-WAC Course Appointees Named 


HE CHICAGO AGENCY MEDIA 

GROUP has completed its com- 
mittee chairmen appointments for the 
CFAC-WAC educational workshop on 
“Media—Media Planning and Selec- 
tion,” which will be held this fall. 
Each of these appointees is head of a 
specific activity: 

Business Papers — Elaine Kortas, 
media manager, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 

Consumer Magazines — Thomas A. 
Wright, Jr., vice-president and media 
director, Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 

Farm Publications — Frederick R. 
Hansen, media and research director, 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, 
Inc. 

Media Futures—Katherine Fitzsim- 
mons, associate media director, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 

Newspapers — Richard L. Rogers, 
media director, John W. Shaw Adver- 
tising, Inc. 

Outdoor—Blair Vedder, vice presi- 
dent and media director, Needham, 





Louis & Brorby, Inc. 

Radio—Reginald Dellow, vice presi- 
dent and media director, Grant Ad- 
vertising, Inc. 

Research—Howard W. Rose, vice 
president and director of media, The 
Buchen Company. 

Television—Edward M. Stern, vice 
president and director of media, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 

Administration—Harry Pick, super- 
visor—print media, Edward H. Weiss 
and Company. 

Promotion—Joan Blackman, space 
buyer, Kenyon & Eckardt, Inc. 

Chairman of the “Media-Media 
Planning and Selection” course is 
Harold E. Green, executive editor, 
Mep1a/scope; co-chairman, Miss 
Kortas. Representing CAMG on pro- 
gramming is Reginald Dellow. Held 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club and the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago, the first session will be held 
Tuesday evening, September 29. # 
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Age 





Young Chicago 
loves to buy.. 








...the Chicago 
Sun-Times 


The young families are the big buying families, 
in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
reach them more effectively. In Chicago, 


more young families read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 
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Good Housekeeping turns Nation 


into ¢ ELLIN : | 


NATIONAL 


FOOD STORES 





“Good Housekeeping and National 
have just put together a show that 
we think will startle the entire mid- 
west Ali of our Sales Managers 

in the twelve National Branches 
have been briefed with pre 

liminary plans. A sales 

meeting has been 

scheduled at our home 

offices to coordinate 

our 60th Diamond 

Anniversary tie-in with Good 
Housekeeping. Advertisers 

who want to promote their 
merchandise in our 925 stores 
should give greater than usual con- 
sideration to the big November 
issue of Good Housekeeping This 
isn't just another Anniversary— it’s 
going to be the biggest thing in the 
food business in 60 years!” 


Fal one 


VICE PRESIDENT 
National Advertising and Merchandising 








PROMOTIONS THAT PAY Gr...START OFF 
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najlea's 60" Diamond Anniversary 


BONANZA FOR YOU 






All 925 National Food Stores will tie in with 
‘Look Ahead—Cook Ahead" promotion starting 


925 Stores in 16 States are solidly behind 
this joint promotion! 





National Food Stores will support promo- 
tion with in-store display, window posters, 
newspaper, radio and TV advertising! 


Brand-imprinted shelf-talkers for all 
November Advertisers! Price-Card dis- 
plays for products selected by National! 





B™AGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 
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0d Housekeeping __ 


with 10-page editorial feature in November 
Good Housekeeping—All advertised products 
will be eligible for special promotion by National— 


Be sure yours are there and selling! 


For information on how to participate in 
this promotion, contact National’s branch 
offices, or call Good Housekeeping now. 






cS 
© Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping § 
CH, 















































TV Availabilities— 
The Race for the Best 


Some of the headaches that beset time-buyers, 


and some of the successful solutions. 


N “AVAILABILITY,” according 

to Irvin Graham’s “Encyclopedia 
of Advertising,” is “an open time 
segment or sustaining program of- 
fered by a television or radio station 
for sponsorship by advertisers. A 
time period or program available for 
sale.” 

Ask any time-buyer involved in the 
intricacies of running down hundreds 
of television “avails” at a time, usual- 
ly at double-time, when someone up- 
stairs finally decides to go after them, 
and chances are he'll tell you they’re 
time slots that were open before you 
wanted them, but now that you want 
them, someone else has already 
snapped up the best. 

This year, potentially the biggest 
in spot television’s history, problems 
such as this loom larger than ever for 
buyers. 

As Young & Rubicam’s William E. 
Matthews says, “The big problem in 
buying spots is that availabilities 
change from minute to minute. TV 
spots are being bought and sold, 
checked, cancelled, and reordered 
from minute to minute. You’d need a 
ticker tape to keep up with it, but 
half the time, the tape would be run- 
ning behind.” 

George Castleman, vice president, 
new business development, for Peters, 
Griffin & Woodward, also uses the 
Wall Street analogy to describe the 
tremendous volume of spot business 
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carried out verbally. He says, “I doubt 
if anywhere outside Wall Street is so 
much business transacted on nothing 
more than verbal or phoned OK’s, 
before the paper work goes through. 
Stations often broadcast the first an- 
nouncements of a flight before signed 
contracts change hands. As soon as 
there is verbal agreement on times 


selected, the buy becomes official.” 


“Everybody’s Out Selling” 


“The basic thing to remember 
about spot availabilities,” says 
Mr. Matthews, vice president in 
charge of media relations at 
Y&R, “is that when a station has 
a given piece of time going beg- 
ging, everybody’s out selling it. 
The representative is selling it to us 
and to every other agency in town. 
His other offices are out selling it to 
agencies across the country. And the 
station’s own salesmen are in there 
pitching it to the local filling station, 
drug store, or insurance broker. It’s 
first come, first served. That’s why 
multiple-spotting is such a problem. 
The trick is to know when openings 
in the choice markets are coming up, 
so that you can plan in advance.” 

And the representatives and local 
salesmen are not the only ones out 
selling these aveilabilities. No one 
knows how many “unofficial reps” 
are playing the game, too. These 
range from film distributors, barter- 


ing film packages to individual sta- 
tions for blocks of time that may take 
two years to unload, to regional 
wholesalers, who, say some buyers, 
“must make more on time sales to the 
manufacturers they ‘serve’ than on 
their distribution of his products to 
local retailers.” 

They do this by thes not-so-veiled 
threat that they will fight for shelf 
space only for the manufacturer who 
buys from them, at full card rate, 
availabilities that they have scooped 
up wholesale, at local rates or below. 

The extent of such traffic is small 
in relation to total national spot busi- 
ness. And you can’t often get prime 
time availabilities at the discounts of- 
fered for run-of-schedule. This is as 
much as 75 per cent below end dis 
count rates, says one buyer. 

But for a product that needs fre 
quency, and lots of it, specific audi- 
ence composition isn’t necessary. It's 
an ulcer-builder for the buyer who 
never knows when his client may be 
approached with an “even better 
deal.” And it appears to be on the 
increase. 


Large Blocks of Availabilities 


By holding large blocks of 
availabilities, such traders cat 
actually offer an advertiser a big 


(Continued on page 58) 





INSIGE 


The New York Times 
Magazine 


Suppose you give your client’s wife perfume. 
Is it deductible on your income tax? See what 


The New York Times Magazine has to say .. . 

Are your friends square? Are you square? Check the test 
below . . . Want to reach retailers? Want to increase 
sales volume 25% ? Read how The New York Times 
Magazine can help you. It’s distributed exclusively 

every Sunday with The New York Times, America’s 
biggest Sunday newspaper salesman; into 


1,300,000 homes and stores the country over. 


“A square is 








someone who 
smokes without tak- 
sta- ing the band off his 
take cigar; has luminous 
onal signs on his car 
yers, “...an advertising executive asks if he can deduct bumpers reading 
> the the cost of perfume given to a client’s wife. I advise ine of Amie 
a him ‘Yes’ if he gives it to her in the bottle, but ‘No’ Chasm’: wears a 
if he helps her dab it on.”. . . Story on the C.P.A. at tax pocket handkerchief 
eiled time, The New York Times Magazine, April 12, 1959. with his initial showing; . . . pays strict attention to all 
shelf . non-tipping signs; carries a portable radio to the ball 
who game so he can follow the scores elsewhere; has trouble 
rate, working the slots in the Automat; bothers to read the 
oped O inscriptions on the photos of celebrities in restaurants; 
elow. puts vermouth in a martini, and wears his hat brim 
small a little wider than ours.” ... Story on Squaredom, 
— O from The New York Times Magazine, April 5, 1959. 
ts of- 
1s as “More than 25% of our increased volume is due to 
| dis The New York Times Magazine. We’ve added 250 
stores all over the country. Our ads pull big consumer 
be mail and phone response.”’. . . Stanley Blacker, presi- 
= derit of Stanley Blacker (sports coats manufacturer). 
who 
ay be 
better 
n the 
. 
s of **Every Tuesday morning our six merchandise man- 
can agers meet in my office with me and the Sunday Times. 
a big It’s Harveys’ quickest way to see the new things New 
2 58) . York stores are promoting, and what manufacturers 
| are featuring in The Times Magazine.”. . . President 
a Fred Harvey of Harveys, Nashville department store. 
































(Continued from page 56) 


jump on the 30-day advance con- 
firmation limit that the legitimate 
representative can offer for ad- 
vance planning. 

Plan in advance? How can anyone 
plan in the midst of this confusion? 

It’s really not so chaotic as it 
seems, thanks to availability sched- 
ules, and the representatives’ traffic 
managers who keep them up to date, 
with the close cooperation of local 
station traffic managers. 

Here’s how one representative, 
H-R, does it. 

Each of the 25 television and 35 
radio stations represented by H-R 
submits weekly availability sheets. 
These arrive at H-R’s 10 offices 
across the country every Monday 
morning. Since they are made up by 
individual stations on Thursday or 
Friday, the first move made by H-R’s 
traffic manager upon receipt is to fill 
in the squares representing availabili- 
ties sold by his own salesmen in the 
meantime. 

The station has already filled in all 
other time slots occupied for the week 
by both national and local advertis- 
ers, with the name of the product, 
expiration date of its flight, and name 
of adjacent or participating shows 
that surround it. From this informa- 
tion, the salesman knows when each 
time slot will beeome available, and 
can brief his buyers accordingly. 
Mimeographed copies of these avail- 
ability sheets, one for each station 
handled by H-R, go to each of its 
salesmen, who are then equipped with 
the information buyers need. 


One Group’s Representatives 


Says Frank E. Pellegrin, executive 
vice president and partner of H-R, 
“How well our salesmen are equipped 
with the most up-to-date status re- 
ports on our stations’ availabilities 
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depends on close contact with our 
stations, and on educating them to 
the importance of their traffic func- 
tion. The station availability sheets 
alone are never sufficient for up- 
to-the-minute information. We're 
on the teletype many times each day 
with most of our stations to keep up 
with the fast changes in availability 
status of prime time slots. As soon as 
we get new information on these, the 
master copy is changed, and memos 
go immediately to all salesmen, who 
write in recently sold spots on their 
own copies of the availability sheets.” 

The Katz Agency has a similar 
system. 

Each station’s weekly availability 
schedule takes the general form of 
program listings, and contains such 
detailed information as names of pro- 
grams and sponsors, expiration dates 
of commercial schedules, expirations 
already sold to new advertisers, where 
plan rates apply, special listings for 
specials, and eight separate items of 
information for participation shows. 
Heavy lines drawn across the pro- 
gram listing show where rate changes 
occur (as between class A and AA 
time, for example). Footnotes list 
such information as future program 
changes. On page one is space for 
each station to list its “hot spots,” 
daytime minutes and nighttime min- 
utes and 20-second availabilities. 

Stations send enough copies of 
these schedules out every week to pro- 
vide one for every salesman and 
every secretary in each of Katz’ eight 
offices. But as Daniel Denenholz, re- 
search and promotion director, puts 
it, “These station schedules are only 
the starting point. They’re out of date 
as soon as they are issued.” 

To fill in the constant changes, 
cancellations, and resales of 
availabilities, Katz is in constant 
touch with each station by tele- 


type, phone, or telegraph. The 








communications bill is tremen. 
dous. 

“The important thing to remem. 
ber,” says Mr. Denenholz, is that the 
station is the central clearing house 
for its own availabilities.” 

Each afternoon, a Daily Traffic 
Bulletin goes to every salesman list. 
ing cancellations (which mean new 
availabilities) received from stations 
that day. Cancellations are also listed 
in the Traffic Book, a log serving as 
a central information source and con- 
sulted by each salesman. This is also 
the source from which the chosen 
stations are notified. 

When prime time spots are sold, 
the other seven Katz offices are noti- 
fied immediately by teletype, as well 
as the station. And, if Katz men in 
Los Angeles, say, sell prime time, the 
Los Angeles office notifies the central 
office. 

In the event of simultaneous sales 
of the same availabilities by two Katz 
offices, the order arriving first at the 
station’s traffic board is the one 
honored. 

Variations on this practice are 
found in most station-representative 
relationships, and they do their job 
surprisingly well, considering the 
speed with which dozens of agencies 
are buying thousands of availabilities 
for hundreds of clients on hundreds 


of stations. 


Recognized Ground Rules 


There are also recognized 
ground rules. One is that the agency 
should notify the representative of its 
intentions two weeks before a flight's 
expiration as to whether it is going 
renew or relinquish its time slots 
These decisions are often delayed for 
one reason or another, but the station 
and its representative hesitate to push 
a good advertiser into a “quick ded 
sion.” This, of course, is hard on the 
station, which hates to take the risk 
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of having unsold time on its hands, 
if the last-minute decision is to cancel. 

Another ground rule is that avail- 
abilities cannot be confirmed more 
than 30 days in advance. And there’s 
plenty of pressure on representative 
and station to break this one. With a 
pronounced trend toward earlier me- 
dia planning and buying, some agen- 
ices want confirmation 45 days in 
advance. More, if they can get it. 

But, here again, stations don’t want 
to hold spots open. They just can’t 
afford unsold time. 

However, exceptions are made. 
Stations and representatives try to be 
as accommodating as possible, and 
usually manage to work things out to 
the agency’s satisfaction. 


Problems for the Buyer 


But there are still plenty of prob- 
lems for the buyer. 

Says Jerry Sprague, assistant me- 
dia supervisor, Cunningham & Walsh, 
“We're lucky if 60 per cent of 
the original availabilities we O.K. 
can be confirmed. But it is only in 
rare instances that we can’t get satis- 
factory alternative station breaks in 
fringe time. Here, we usually buy 
more lower-rated announcements that 
will add up to the same cumulative 
audience we would have had on the 
prime slots we first requested. It 
doesn’t cost any more, because the 
fringe time is cheaper, spot for spot. 

“Only when trying to clear half 
hours for full sponsorship of syndi- 
cated or feature film series in many 
markets have we occasionally been 
forced out of the medium in a city 
here and there. 

“But, if we can’t get acceptable 

inge time on a given station, and 
it is essential that we use it in the 

Tun, some advertisers are willing 
to buy any slots they can have in 
order to build up a franchise, to keep 
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a place in line while waiting for choice 
availabilities to open.” 

The big advertiser who is heavy 
in spot has an obvious advantage 
in being able to establish a firm 
hold on prime slots on preferred 
stations in the major markets. 
This is to be expected, since buyers 
for long-term advertisers can gradu- 
ally improve their schedules by ac- 
quiring choice spots as they are 
relinquished by the in-and-out adver- 
tisers who may operate in this fash- 
ion simply because their budgets are 
limited. And the big user of spot can 
also cash in on the tremendous pack- 
age discounts which can run as high 
as 60 per cent for some full 58-weeks’ 
spot schedules. 

Does this give the large agency 
with a number of such big advertis- 
ers, a similar advantage? 

Officially, no. In effect, yes. 

First, the agency with a number of 
big spot users knows when one 
client’s flight will expire, and can 
plan to place another client into the 
same time slots, if the first client is 
planning to give the time up. In the 
second place, the salesman who serv- 
ices the large agency buyer spends 
more time with him, knows what the 
buyer is planning and looking for, 
and can watch for good openings. 
You can’t keep friendship entirely out 
of a business where weekly and even 
daily personal contact between buyer 
and seller plays such a large part. 

Sheer size, however, can work to 
the disadvantage of the really big 
client, the one so big that his volume 
of spot business can make him un- 
wieldy. This can happen if the ad- 
vertising manager or his superiors 
are unfamiliar with the intricacies of 
spot broadcasting and bound by a set 
of stiff regulations. 

One of spot’s big advantages is 
flexibility. To make the most of 


it, an agency must be geared for 
speed in order to seize new spot 
opportunities. The buyer who is 
hampered by inability to get fast ap- 
proval from clients for new moves 
just has to forego this advantage. 
What can happen is described by one 
buyer: 

“We have one client like this. Once 
he finally approves a 100-station list 
covering, say, the 75 top markets, 
we're stuck with it. It may have been 
the best combination of stations and 
adjacencies possible at the time it was 
proposed. But adjacent programing 
changes. New availabilities turn up. 
Station preference among audiences 
can change from market to market. 

“Suppose we see a good opportu- 
nity to improve his schedule. It may 
add $15 to the cost of the total buy. 
We’ve already invested tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. But for that extra 
$15, someone at the agency has to 
write a four-page explanation in trip- 
licate, giving reasons for the switch. 
By the time this is approved, five 
other agencies have spotted the same 
chance, and the one who doesn’t have 
to get client approval for every move 
has snapped it up. A faster, more 
alert client, or even one who places 
more confidence in his agency, is 
gathering these same erstwhile avail- 
abilities. And our client has lost a big 
increase in just the audience segment 
he needs in a big market.” 

Fortunately, only a few of the big 
spot users are this unsophisticated. 
And this leaves the majority of the 
big advertisers and big agencies in 
control of the best availabilities in 
the biggest markets. 

Can the small or medium-sized 
agency do anything about it? The 
answer is yes. 

The agency which keeps men on 
the road can find out when new 
choice availabilities open, either be- 
Continued on Next Page 
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cause a long-term franchise holder 
finally relinquishes his franchise and 
moves into other time slots, or out of 
the medium, or because of program 
changes. 

Hicks & Greist is one such agency. 
Milton Stanson, executive producer, 
is one of four men the agency keeps 
on the move. 

Mr. Stanson travels roughly 130 
days out of the year, establishing con- 
tacts with station managers and tal- 
ent in 50 to 60 markets. While he 
buys no time, he finds out what's 
open, and, more important, often ar- 
ranges for new availabilities, espe- 
cially participations, by working with 
station managements to set up new 
programs. 

With this advance knowledge, Hicks 
& Greist buyers are often able to place 
early orders through the stations’ rep- 
resentatives, sometimes even before 
new openings actually go up on the 
board. 

Mr. Stanson says, “Because we are 
there to size up potential new local 
talent in possible new formats, we 
can often initiate new shows in vari- 
ous markets. We do this by making a 
decision before the station itself is 
sure it will put the program on the 
air. The station can afford to do this 
only with our prior guarantee of at 
least partial sponsorship. Representa- 
tives benefit both by having a new 
show to sell, and by getting a new 
piece of business. 

“Where we can do this, and we’ve 
done it in 30 markets, it can make 
the station manager and new talent 
your friends for life. Particularly, if 
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the new show is able to garner a 
healthier share of audience for the 
time period than its predecessor. So 
I'd say that maybe half out of friend- 
ship, even when I don’t happen to be 
there, a station manager will call me, 
as often as I call him, to let us know 
of new availabilities that might inter- 
est us. 

“The same thing applies to 
complaints we might have about 
competitive product adjacencies. 
The buyer who is tied to his desk 
only knows what the representa- 
tive tells him. And the representa- 
tive knows only what his station traf- 
fic managers tell him. The traffic man- 
ager is often too busy to do anything 
except keep track of availabilities. 
Product conflicts may be too much to 
keep up with. 

“But if the station manager tells 
me, our buyers can go back to the 
representative and straighten it out. 

“Once we get what approaches a 
nearly perfect block of time slots in 
any market, we can’t go away and 
forget about it. It takes constant 
follow-up. Some advertisers believe 
their problem is solved once they’ve 
established a franchise on a number 
of good time slots adjacent to the 
type of programing that pulls the 
kind of audience they’re looking for. 
And it is. Maybe for 13 weeks. Or 
26 weeks. 

“But outside of prime time, fran- 
chises just aren’t what they used to 
be. The value of availabilities adja- 
cent to network programing changes 
as shows are pulled out and replaced 
with new ones that may draw entirely 





different types of viewers. And pro 
grams are switched just as often on 
independent stations. 

“Because of these constant changes, 
even a new show we've just started 
isn’t guaranteed to hold the audience 
for more than 13 weeks, because 
someone else may come up with an 
even better program on a competitive 
station that will cut into our new 
audience. So, we have to keep up our 
contacts constantly in every market 
we use, and stay abreast of competi- 
tive market and station activity.” 


Mr. Stanson feels that the value 
of an established franchise also 
decreases as new stations begin 
operation. 

“Today,” he says, “there are per 
haps 25 independent TV outlets 
These are in the major markets 
Where a franchise on a particular 
time slot may have had the entire 
audience to itself, or shared it with 
only one other station in the rarket 
five years ago, today the same cade 
ence in the big markets may be split 
among three or even four stations 
The rise of ABC as a strong third net 
work has contributed a great deal to 
this increased competition among TV 
stations.” 

Miss Jean Taylor, who heads Young 
& Rubicam’s Local Service Unit, says 
that her travelers, too, often find new 
opportunities to improve client sched- 
ules in individual markets. 

“This is one way to make the most 
of spot’s flexibility. By phoning this 
information back to our buyers, W 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Inside Los Angeles there’s a Hidden City and 


A MILLION YOURE MISSING 


if you're not in The Mirror News 


Meet a Hidden City Family. 


It’s likely to be a family that practices 


“togetherness” .. . whether it’s a shop- 
ping expedition, a picnic on the beach, or 
just lounging around at home. And it’s 
probably a family that has the where- 
withal to enjoy better living. Because 
Hidden City fathers are good providers 
—83% of them are on their way up in 
well-paying occupations, and earning 
$4,000 or more. In fact, if you add the 


310,260 Hidden City families together, 
you come up with a million-sized mar- 
ket, spending $1% billion on whatever 
catches their eye. Chances are it’s some- 
thing they see advertised in The Mirror 
News that does catch their eye. For 4 
out of 5 of the million Mirror News 
readers in the Hidden City take only The 
Mirror News as their Los Angeles 
metropolitan weekday newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


MIRROR NEWS 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco 


* . . 
It’s bigger than San Francisco . . . or Houston, Miami, Pittsburgh, Denver, 


Milwaukee, St. Louis, and a lot of other big cities you’d never dream of overlooking. 


4 OUT OF 5 HIDDEN CITY FAMILIES READ NO OTHER WEEKDAY METROPOLITAN PAPER 
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Successful Promotion—it really moved goods! 


® National Food Stores 2 Associated Food Market ® Galyan's ® Dixon's ® Sipe’s 8 O'Hara's Loop Market 
Louisiana Rockville Center, Long Isiand Indianapolis, Indiana Des Moines, iowa Tulsa. Oklahoma St. Louis, Missouri 


PROMOTIONS THAT PAY OFF...START OFF 
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whistle Hows! 


ood Housekeeping’s “Quick-As-A-Whistle” beauty plan, 
satured in November issue, (on sale Oct. 20) will call in the 


wstomers to over 1,000 chain and independent food stores. 


ake sure your health and beauty aids get their eye in the 


rages of Good Housekeeping and on the shelves of tie-in 
fores October 19—November 17. It'll be a blast! Contact Good 


ousekeeping Today. 





, FREE BOOKLET on “Quick-as-a-Whistle” 
\\ steps to beauty and good grooming will draw 
: the crowds at every store! 


) FREE EXCITING DISPLAYS to make the 
\\ most of timely promotional theme—and your 
r 
2 product! 





~ PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION to newspa- 

\. pers, radio and TV stations...and to the trade, 
® 

of course! 







\ SPECIAL CIRCULATION PROMOTION to 
! A give advertisers extra selling exposure! 





ADVANCE LIST OF PARTICIPATING 
TOILETRY MERCHANDISERS—MORE TO COME! 


Chicago, Illinois 
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MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 
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WILL TIE IN WITH Quick-As-A-Whisthe! 
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BAI Pur, Service Company Po me Kelco oSeneny @ M—G Drug Sales Company 
Atlanta, Georgia inneapolis, Minnesota St. Louis, Missouri 

ac. 8. yey! @ Handieman Drug Company 8 Novarese Bros. 

Columbia, rolina Detroit, Michigan Memphis, Tennesse 

@ D—B Drug Company ® Han moon Greg. Sores @ Nuway Drug Company 

St. Louis, Missouri Newton Fails, Ohio Sioux City, lowa 

8 Ford ins Company @ Hur roby | a — Ford Hopkins Boat Gent Grmgary 
Chicago, Illinois Kalamaz venport, | 
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@ Franiee Distributors © ~ ay! paws Company @ Sandy Sales Company 

New York, New York Moline, Schenectady, New York 

@ Garner. yy Inc. @ Lafayette Company ® Stephens Products Company 
Greenville, North Carol: Lafayette, Louisiana Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

@ General Wholesale Distributors 8 Little Rock Wholesale Company : Yeager Wholesale Company 
of Chicago Little Rock, Arkansas Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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‘Wake up! 
THE FORT WORTH 
|  STAR-TELEGRAM 
| GIVES YOU 
THE LARGEST 
; COMBINED DAILY 
CIRCULATION 

IN THE RICH 


| 
| 
| ‘TEXAS MARKET! 
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220,105 sunpay- 


I 
! 
(Morning and Evening combined) | 
| 
I 
| 





One ad in the Star-Telegram 
gets your message to 100 
wealthy West Texas Counties 
with 24.7% of total state in- 
come and 24.9% of total state 
sales! 


* ABC Audit Report, 
March 31, 1959 





























“Just @ good newspaper” 





(Continued from page 60) 

are often able to save essential time 
in beating the competition to the 
choicest availabilities.” 


Not Enough Time 


“But the main problem,” says 
Mr. Sprague, “is not that there 
aren’t enough vacant time slots, 
per se, but that there aren’t 
enough minutes, and there aren’t 
enough availabilities in prime 
time, and there aren’t enough 
availabilities free from competi- 
tive product adjacencies.” 

Says Mr. Sprague, “When we 
started putting Texaco into nighttime 
television, we had a clear field, as far 
as competitive product adjacencies 
went. But once one product in a given 
category leads the way, the rest 
follow.” 

Some buyers complain that while 
representatives can tell them what 
programs are adjacent to availabili- 
ties they are considering, they seldom 
know what products are going to run 
commercials beside theirs. 

But according to another buyer, 
Ed Fleri, media supervisor BBDO, 
the representatives make it their busi- 
ness to know, and can be depended 
upon not to place you next to an 
obviously competitive product. In 
cases of non-compatible products, the 
buyer can tell the representative in 
advance that he does not want such 
products adjacent to his. 

As far as the struggle for prime 
time availabilities goes, there are in- 
dications that pressure is easing 
somewhat. Mr. Castleman says that 
prime time slots (7 to 10:30 P.M.) 
two years ago were so tight that many 
buyers were forced into late movies 
as close to 10:30 as they could get, 
and into daytime television. 

“This started a trend toward day 
and late night minute buys,” says Mr. 
Castleman. “The demand for prime 
time slackened. Openings became 
available in both large and small mar- 
kets. As agencies hear of these open- 
ings, we anticipate a rush for fall 
prime time in those markets.” 

One paradox brought out by a 
number of agency men is that the 
search is equally difficult where there 
are many stations serving a market, 
as where seven stations split up the 
audience. The problem is to find 
availabilities on stations outside of 
the top two or three that will provide 
a large enough share of audience to 








make any of them worth buying. 

Representatives, however, say that 
in such multi-station markets, adver. 
tisers do not have to wait for avail. 
abilities to open up on the top ranking 
stations, because they can get a re. 
spectable cumulative audience at the 
same price by increasing frequeney 
on secondary stations at lower rates, 

The question comes up as to wheth- 
er stations give their national repre. 
sentative the first crack at the best 
availabilities. Theoretically, no. A 
station’s general manager can’t deny 
his own salesmen a chance to ear 
their commissions. Actually, the pol- 
icy (if any) often depends on the 
personal predilections of the station’s 
sales manager. Where stations have 
two men—one responsible for local 
sales—the other for national—it de. 
pends on which has the stronger 
influence with the general manager. 

There are so many variables, mar- 
ket size, number of competitive sta- 
tions in each market, viewing pat- 
terns, season, and competitive product 
activity involved in the question of 
whether to place all your commer- 
cials in a given market on one sta- 
tion, or scatter them among all, that 
no general rule can be laid down. 
And the same applies to finding an 
orderly pattern of markets, regions, 
or stations that are tight or loose 
(comparatively speaking) for partic- 
ular types of availabilities in specific 
day parts. 

Each station, each market, poses a 
different problem for each product, 
and must be studied individually if 
the buyer is to make the most of the 
best availabilities when he can buy 
them. 


Trends in Buying 


What patterns do exist seem to be 
in the realm of buying trends. Or, as 
one buyer says, “You can almost call 
them fads. One follows the other. But 
no matter what trend you're riding 
it’s still a scramble to get into the 
best availabilities before the compe- 
tition discovers them.” 

What can the buyer do to take the 
scramble out of the mass search for 
top availabilities? 

Says Ed Fieri, “The scramble in 
spot is the price you pay for spot’s 
benefits — frequency and _ flexibility. 
If the availabilities weren't worth it 
to our clients, we wouldn’t put in s0 
much time keeping up with them.” © 
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advertisers 
are out after 
the broad, expanding 
industrial market 


Their aggressive action is reflected in the increased 
advertising of capital goods, machinery, equipment and supplies 
in the leading all-industry publications. 


Here’s the record for the first half of 1959, as reported 
by Industrial Marketing: 





Total: 3,400 pages of advertising to 
the mammoth buying potential of the | 


MILL & FACTORY is the only single publication 
edited 100% for the men known to be directly 
responsible for the methods, equipment and 
supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


a Conover-Mast Publication 


rohan a Mill « Factory 


Serving Production & Maintenance tngineering 
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MEDIA PERSPECTIVES: 





Should We Probe 
for Letter X ? 


This is the letter that the media salesman 


uses only for sticky situations; it usually 


rips a competitor to shreds. 


By Jackson L. Parker 


HE BRIEFCASES OF MEDIA 

salesmen fascinate me. They may 
be oversized luggage, slim attache’ 
cases, or portfolios small enough to fit 
in the inside breast pocket. They may 
contain slick flip-flop presentations or 
odds and ends of dog-eared promo- 
tion material. But they fascinate me 
because I suspect that many, if not 
all, of them carry one thing in com- 
mon, and that is “Letter X.” 

This paper may be one or several 
letters, photostats, or other forms of 
documentation. But the content is the 
same. It is designed to rip a com- 
petitor’s story to shreds or to attack 
him viciously as a dissembler. Letter 
X may be written by a former em- 
ployee of the competitor detailing out- 
rageous circulation practices. It may 
be a confidential inter-office memo 
from the editor to the media salesman 
revealing the competitor’s editorial 
staff as a collection of literary lag- 
gards whose monthly output is the 
result of assembling stale material 
with scissors and paste-pot. Or it may 
be a sub rosa report of nefarious tech- 
niques used by competitive air media 
in misrepresenting audience size, 
make-up or activity. 

I know Letter X is there because 


we have successfully probed for it on 





Jackson L. Parker is media director 
of James Thomas Chirurg Company, 
Boston. 
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occasions when media seiection gets 
sticky, and we have to dig all the way 
down beneath the details to find the 
measure of superiority of one medium 
over the other. And practically every 
time we have probed deeply, we have 
struck a nerve that caused the sales- 
man to look at us with an unhappy 
“This is it” expression, whereupon 


Tal 


he proceeds to extract a familiar- 
looking document slowly from his 
luggage, attache’ case or inside breast 
pocket. Letter X is always withdrawn 
with reluctance, real or otherwise, as 
though it may suddenly be pushed 
back out of sight, although it never is. 


Cloak-and-Dagger Aspects 


You become a partner in the con- 
spiracy as the salesman places Letter 
X before you while saying, “Now this 
is confidential,” or, “I could get fired 
for showing you this,” or, “My boss 
said never to show this, but I think 
I can trust you to keep quiet about 


it.” And then he uses Letter X as a 
knife to spill his competitor’s blood 
all over the carpet. 

Why doesn’t the media salesman 
show you Letter X as a matter of 
course without your having to probe 
for it? The reason for his reluctance 
to show it is that it is a two-edged 
sword. Although it wounds the com- 
petitor grievously, it also hurts the 
one showing it, as it casts grave sus- 
picion on the entire media field or, at 
least, his particular slice of it. To 
stretch the metaphor a little further, 
it is something like using a shotgun 
with a heavy recoil. 

For example, take the case of two 
publications in a battle for circula- 
tion, both using essentially the same 
methods to increase circulation. Book 
A produces evidence that Book B is 
offering bonuses to its circulation 
salesmen, bonuses so high that one 
salesman was tempted into faking 
subscriptions in order to collect bo- 
nuses. Letter X contains documentary 
evidence that although the salesman 
was caught and fired for this mal- 
practice, Book B kept the fake sub- 
scriptions on its list to beef up its 
circulation and was fighting its audit 
service for the right to do so. 

This documentation was offered to 
us only when we made an issue of 
Book B’s circulation superiority over 
Book A, all other factors being more 
or less equal. What was its effect? Of 
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Interview: (; owe Wy dpralt 


Penick & Ford Advertising Manager tells why he chooses 
WLW TV Stations and WLW Radio for My-T-Fine Puddings and Swel Frosting Mix 


“The WLW Stations take 

the cake for offering advertisers 
the big 3 in broadcasting 
—PROGRAMMING, AUDIENCE, 
PROMOTION!” 


“This programming has helped 
give us a mighty fine position 
in the market and the loyal 
program audience helps create 
a loyal brand consumer.” 


| My-T- 


PUDDI on a “And for the cherry on the 
“ cake, we welcome the Crosley 
uf Stations practical promotion 
and merchandising help.” 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation a division of Aveo 
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course, it cast doubt on the quality of 
Book B’s circulation but it also made 
us wonder whether the circulation 
salesmen of Book A were up to simi- 
lar tricks and were more skilful at 
concealing them. Also, we couldn’t 
help thinking of the Letter X carried 
by Book B’s media salesmen and what 
it would show of Book A’s practices. 


Responsibility for Letter X 


It’s easy to visualize the scene 
where the media sales manager re- 
leases Letter X to his salesman. Grim 
faces, resulting from the tension in 


| Lo 


the air, confront each other as the 
boss draws the letter from his desk. 
“Willy,” he says, “this is dynamite! 
It could ruin our competitor if the 
right people saw it, but if the wrong 
people saw it, it could blow up in our 
faces.” 

The salesman reaches for the letter, 
but the boss draws it back. “Now, 
Willy,” he continues, “I want you to 
promise me that you won’t show this 
letter unless you absolutely have to, 
and that you'll never, never, NEVER 
leave it in the hands of a media buy- 
er.” Then he hands the letter over to 
the salesman who reads it with fur- 
rowed brow, whistles softly, inserts 
Letter X solemnly into his briefcase, 
and takes whatever passes for an oath 
in his office to treat it with the utmost 
discretion. 

I believe it’s unfair to put the 
burden of “to show or not to show” 
on the media salesman. I feel the 
sales manager is paid to know what 
constitutes media evidence and wheth- 
er it should be shown openly or con- 
cealed. 

As for the media buyer, he has the 
right to probe for Letter X so long 
as the salesmen carry it. But what 
good does it do him when he can’t 
document its evidence in his report? 
I recommend the use of the probe for 
background material, but caution 
against the use of any evidence that 
cannot be documented and left with 
you in tangible form. € 
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What Agencies Want 
From Media Research 


Study analyzes standards 
expected by advertising agency 
research executives. 


An unusual and interesting study 
has been released by a New York or- 
ganization called Motivation Research 
Associates. It analyzes the standards 
expected of media-sponsored research 
by research executives in advertising 
agencies. Here’s the background: 
MRA has undertaken to conduct a 
broad motivational study to determine 
the causes of success or failure in di- 
rect mail campaigns. One subdivision 
is the use of direct mail to sell goods 
and services to advertising agencies. 

Since media-sponsored research is 
an important subject of such mail 
campaigns, MRA decided to start 
there. While the whole study will be 
conducted independently by MRA, 
this section has been sponsored by the 
Marketing Reference Bureau, an or- 
ganization which publishes period- 
ically an index of press articles and 
other source material on advertising 
and marketing subjects. The bureau 
is interested in establishing the ac- 
ceptance among advertisers of a pro- 
jected digest of media-sponsored 
research. 

While MRA’s research among ad- 
vertising research executives appar- 
ently didn’t turn up anything exciting 
about direct mail itself, it did amass 
some findings about the subject of 
that mail: research studies. The find- 
ings: 


Successful Media Research 


1. Successful media-sponsored re- 
search must provide “immediate 
gratification,” i.e., it must be of some 
immediate practical utility to the 
agency, or at least offer the media or 
research man some useful nugget of 
information. 

2. The successful study must indi- 
cate “voluntary consideration” of 
actual research problems. This means 
that the report must at least appear 
to serve the buyer’s interest rather 
than the medium’s. 

3. A study must provide “security” 
to the executive receiving it. This 


means it must look (or be) so valid 
that he can safely use it to support a 
media recommendation. 

4. These reports should be quite 
“specific in denoting the actual areas 
covered in the studies.” This means 
that a report should say clearly what 
it is reporting on—and what it is not 
reporting on. If the report is vague, 
says MRA, it’s likely to end in the 
waste basket. % 

5. A good study should “be aint 
ously not ‘self-serving’ by recognizing — 
the existence of other media, not 
ing claims which cannot be fully 
ported by data and by not distorti 
findings in later promotional pi 
and advertising designed to stimulate 
interest in the media.” : 

In short, the MRA study’s advice” 
to manufacturers of media research 

: don’t be promotional, and good 


edb 2 will result. 


ABC ACTION 


Among measures approved by di- 
rectors of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations during the June meeting at 
Montebello, Que., is one permitting 
newspaper members to include a map 
of ABC City and Retail Trading 
Zones in their Audit Reports. Another 
allows business publication members 
to omit breakdown of free distribu 
tion if less than 500 copies are dis- 
tributed free, excluding checking 
copies. A third measure requires farm 
publication members to report bulk 
circulation as a separate item. 


P&G TOP 1958 ADVERTISER 


During 1958, Procter & Gamble, 
with an expenditure of $98 million in 
seven major media, passed 1957's No. 
1 spender, General Motors. Accord 
ing to the Television Bureau of Ad 
vertising, P&G placed 85 per cent of 
its 1958 budget in spot and network 
television, and achieved all-time ree 
ord sales and profits. Total TV ex 
penditures by the company came te 
$84.5 million. 
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The media analysis team of Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. in a “do not disturb,” “right-through- 
wnch” emergency session. L. James Schneider, Vice President and Account Executive; George Johnston, 
Vice President and Director of Media; John S. Pingel, Vice President and Account Supervisor; Hal E. Rumble, 
Media Supervisor; Charles V. Hicks, Vice President and Creative Supervisor. 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING 


the decision: more in some media, nothing in others 


It happens all the time—in every agency —sudden change in the client’s plan 
calls for more space per ad; more time per commercial ...and with the same 
budget! No time to lose. Figure it out right now. 


As Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance points out, these decisions are not made 
on “numbers” alone... what’s making them thump their skulls and pound the 
table is the miserable chore of resolving the relative virtues of the many similar 
media that had been painstakingly worked into the schedule before the change- 
order came through. 


Your sales representatives, your promotion have made their impressions on some 


or all of these decision makers—so have your competitors’— but who is selling 
them now ? 


with a properly planned, strategically positioned Service-Ad in SRDS 
YOU ARE THERE selling by helping people buy 


SRDS STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. @ @ 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher ona | 
1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., Davis 8-5600 . 
Sales Offices— Evanston, New York, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





Trend to Advertising 
“Spectaculars” Still Upward 


© Business paper advertisers, their agencies, 
and media zealously exploring values; and 
also wanting advice and ground rules. 


© New postal regulations helpful. 
© Cost and continuity are main problem areas 


for users. 


HE NUMBER OF MULTIPLE-PAGE advertising 
spectaculars in business publications is still growing. 
These spectaculars are all shapes and sizes. But their use 
is more selective and sophisticated than five or six years 
ago. In fact, they’re effective marketing tools if in- 
cisively handled—and a costly waste of advertising dollars 
if misdirected. 
Most advertisers report that these spectaculars are well 
read. A few protest about dominance of a single issue by 





HERE ITIS... 
JUST IN TIME FOR 
PEAK SPRING 
SELLING! 


A preview of the second giant 
€Syive Berter...c/ectrically @ 
“Advertacular” .. appearing 
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one or two such advertisements. Many advertisers would 
use more spectaculars if they could afford them. 

Some publishers object to the production and rate. 
figuring problems involved. Others evince concern about 
how these devices affect advertising volume. 

However, the point of diminishing acceptance of ad- 
vertising spectaculars in business publications has not 
been reached so far as readers and publishers are 
concerned. 

This is the substance of a survey just completed by 
Mep1A/scope. The purpose was to find out what effect 
the trend—sparked by an enlightened and cooperative 
United States Post Office policy, is having on media 
strategy and tactics today. 


New Postal Regulations 


There’s less confusion among advertisers, agencies, 
and publishers about what the Post Office will permit. 
Earlier this year the department made it easier to get ad- 
vice and information from local postmasters. Uniform 
communications and administrative procedures were set, 
with a great deal of autonomy permitted. In some it 
stances, borderline decisions are necessarily referred to 
Washington, with ABP, NBP, or MPA assisting in the 
negotiations. But such cases are usually exceptional. 

The Post Office’s main interest is in obtaining the 
proper revenue and in maintaining proper use of the 
granted mailing privileges. 

Edwin A. Reilly, who heads the special projects section 
of the Post Office which deals with the problem, reports 
that this phase of the Post Office operation is working 
out smoothly. The important part, for advertisers and 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING carried this preview announcement of 
an “Advertacular” (a reprint) which later appeared in the Saturday 


Evening Post. There were four full pages with eight half-page adver 


tisements enclosed. It was a co-op advertisement; 
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their agencies, is to devise these advertising spectaculars 
PRIMARILY for use AS PAGES in the publications. 
Mep1A /scoPeE’s survey indicates that three key ques- 
tions must usually be answered before an advertising 
spectacular finds its way into a business publication: 
1. Is continuity being sacrificed for temporary impact? 
2. Will the cost involved make additional sales, or 
produce enough additional inquiries, or attain enough 
additional readers to justify the cost? 
3. Will publishers’ requirements—stock, weight, size, 
positioning, etc.—restrict the amount of impact? 


Advertisers Favorable 


Key advertisers revealed, for the most part, a favorable 
attitude towards spectaculars. They consider them valu- 
able but specialized advertising tools to be used to meet 
specific marketing situations. For instance: 

—To tell a complete story about product or service, 
or many products or services. 

-To introduce new products, or a new marketing 
theme. 

—To build company prestige (image) and product 
prestige. 

—To sell one-shot items, as at Christmas. 

—To maintain a competitive position. 

—To use as the “core” of a sales promotion plan, 
thereby obtaining additional uses for the spectacular— 
merchandising pieces, booklets, etc. 

-To gain additional exposure for the advertising 
message—domination of an issue. 

-To obtain better positioning and readership in a 
thick publication. 

—To control production of the advertisement, and 
thereby insure maximum reproduction quality. 

Also, some advertisers feel that spectaculars should 
be a part of the regular advertising program, planned 
well enough in advance to insure advertising program 
continuity. Others think spectaculars reduce continuity 
to some extent and, as such, qualify only as special tools 
to be used when fully justified. 

Typical of the advertiser response is this comment 
from Frank J. McGinnis, truck advertising manager, 
Ford division, Ford Motor Company: “They are not 
worth the extra cost if measured solely in reader interest 
or response. But if dealer enthusiasm, tie-in and interest 
are also. achieved, they are occasionally valuable.” 

Franklyn R. Hawkins, advertising manager of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, reports that advertising spec- 
taculars are a regular part of the company’s business 
paper advertising appropriation; that they are used reg- 
ularly; and when thoughtfully prepared they justify the 
Cost. 


Media Directors Divided 


Opinion of media directors is divided. Lack of con- 
tinuity is mentioned by many as a drawback. Several 
say the use of spectaculars in business papers is overdone. 
A larger number say that the cost does not justify their 
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INSTITUTIONS carried this 13-page advertisement in a recent issue. 
it is a 12-page recipe booklet stapled to a full-page Campbell’s Soup 
advertisement. 


use. A similar number like them, but all qualify their 
responses by pointing out that spectaculars have to serve 
a specific purpose. 

Media director comment varies considerably: 

“You can make this type of ad work harder for you 
through merchandising. There are times when spectac- 
ulars are a disadvantage: using them when not necessary ; 
having a theme that is in poor taste (e.g. boast-and- 
brag); overdoing by cramming too much non-essential 


A POP-UP LIKE THIS, although novel, could be construed as inhibiting 
readership. Once the rubber band inside the pop-up functions, it 
becomes difficult to turn the pages, as the pop-up will not lie flat 
unless forced down. 
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ADVERTISING SPECTACULARS 


Multiple-page advertisements (sometimes called 
spectaculars and block-busters) take many shapes, 
sizes, weights, and ingredients. The Post Office re- 
quires, among other things, that they carry imprint- 
ing. Otherwise they may be paper, foil, laminate, 
cellophane, and similar thin materials. They must be 
originally intended for use as pages in the publica- 
tion, and must appear there first. (See next page, 
“New Post Office Regulations on Advertisements.” ) 

The Associated Business Publications has made a 
number of studies on business publication insert 
practices. They indicate the types of inserts used 
(multiple-pages, gatefolds, die-cuts, pop-ups, etc.) 
and publisher procedures concerning them. John 
Babcock, vice-president, ABP, maintains a current 
file of information and samples. Just recently the 
ABP released a film on the subject. 

















material into the spectacular; not following up with a 
merchandising program.”—John J. Sperling, vice-presi- 
dent and media director, Beaumont, Heller and Sperling, 
Inc., Reading, Pa. 

“If books were not so crowded with ads, spectaculars 
would not be so desirable. How well a spectacular is 
merchandised to the trade, sales people, and others, is 
the real key to its success. In themselves, they’re a 
questionable buy.”—Mrs. Ellen Edwards, media director, 
Farson, Huff & Northlich, Inc., Cincinnati. 

“Excellent, provided you have a qualified reason.”— 
Julian Gran, vice-president and media director, Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc., New York. 

“I believe they are excellent for certain clients, espe- 
cially companies with multiple product lines which are 
being sold to the same market.”—Ernest C. Clark, Jr., 
vice-president, Henry A. Loudon Advertising, Inc., 
Boston. 

“I believe they serve a definite purpose. I also believe 
there should be a limit on how many a publication should 
carry in one issue.”—George S. Niles, media director, 
Hazard Advertising Co., Inc., New York. 

“Most are run at the cost of continuity, and are not 
justified.”—John L. Manning, media director, Kercher, 
Helton & Collett, Inc., Dayton. 

“They leave me cold. I am of the opinion the same 
results can be accomplished in other ways and as fast 
at less cost. Nothing can be substituted for good plan- 
ning.” —Merrill Symonds, chairman, Symonds, MacKenzie 
& Co., Chicago. 

“Hurts other advertisers in the same issue.”—Anony- 
mous. 

“If business publications would offer three and four 
colors, plus the type of space units now being offered 
by leading consumer magazines, much of our problem 
would disappear.”—Anonymous. 

“It’s like staging one terrific binge instead of enjoying 
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a couple of sociable and relaxing cocktails before each 
dinner.”—Anonymous. 

“Like whiskey, if used with discretion and at the 
proper time, they serve a purpose.”—Betty Swords, medig 
director, Howard Monk & Associates, Rockford, I], 

“They should have a reason for being . . . otherwise 
they can become commonplace . . . clumsy.”—Pat Wag. 
ner, media buyer, Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Louisville. 

Significantly, media directors or clients rarely initiate 
spectaculars for business publications. Usually it’s the 
account executive, with the plans board or creative group 
occasionally participating. 

Often, according to the media directors, an extra 
appropriation by the client is required. Sometimes it’s 
a readjustment of the appropriation, or a combination 
of these two. However, a sizable number report that there 
is enough advance planning to include spectaculars as 
part of the regular appropriation. 


Attitude of Publishers 


Publisher thinking provides an additional perspective, 
The publication is the control point mechanically. Pub 
lisher’s policy can either stimulate or deter use. 

It is important to keep in mind that the trend towards 
more spectaculars in business publications is moving 
ahead at a strong pace. Of the selected publishes 
responding to MepIA/scoPe’s query, 65 per cent said they 
are carrying more advertising spectaculars in their publi- 
cations as compared to 12-18 months ago. Four per cent 
said less, more than 20 per cent approximately the same 
number. 

There seems to be no particular trend in the types 
of spectaculars. Most fall into the multiple-page and gate 
fold categories. Consecutive right hand pages are becom 
ing a bit more popular. Some increase is noted in the 
use of pop-ups, but with this is coming much concem 
on the part of publishers that readers and other adver 
tisers will object. Some do. 

Significantly, few publishers report complaints from 
advertisers who do not use (or cannot afford) thes 
block-busters. Four did say “not yet,” as if anticipating 
problems. Most publisher concern is about readership and 
reader reaction, especially where editorial material is 
concerned. 

Publisher restrictions vary. Type and weight of stock, 
possible problems in the bindery, size and shape of these 
unusual advertisements, seem to be the main consid 
erations. Most publications are now familiar with the 
new postal regulations, and the localized administrative 
and communications procedures. Positioning is sometimes 
a factor in accepting or rejecting these advertisemenls 
which is an either/or problem which does not come @ 
often. Good taste is becoming an important yardstic 
reflecting publisher concern about reader reaction. 

G. R. Schreiber, editor and publisher, Vend, sums the 
pop-up situation pointedly: “I am of the opinion that# 
publisher ought to do his very best to make certall 
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that the pop-up insert does not interfere with the reading 
of his book. All of us put in a lot of time and effort. 


specific audience, or used as a brochure, mailing piece, 
merchandising folder, catalog sheet, envelope stuffer) 


t . . 
: the to say nothing of money, trying to make our product and it ends as a compromise of many divergent promo- 
7 i easier to read. The pop-up advertisement can, in some tional efforts. Its impact as advertising suffers thereby. 



















. All too often an advertiser thinks with a fixed focus 
upon reader impact of a single unconventional or spec- 
tacular insert. However, the fact of the matter is that he 
and his competitors come up to bat every time the logical 
media in their market are published. . 

“So let’s not become entranced with the unusual, ‘the 
unconventional, the spectacular insert to the point that 
we do not serve the best interests of reader, advertiser, 
agency, and publisher. These four factors are essential in 
our business equation. If you short-change one, the 
equation will not prove out, and the other three will 
suffer. A balanced policy is required and must be main- 
tained... .” . 


é forms at least, actually make the job of reading the book 
herwise (and I mean the editorial as well as the advertising) 
t Wag. dificult for the reader. 
\geney, “At the moment, our policy is to examine each insert 
a idea individually. While we do not want to make our 
initiate magazine difficult to read, at the same time we do not 
it’s the want to stifle the creative imagination of our advertisers. 
> Broup Like everyone else, we are interested in getting excite- 
ment into our book, provided we don’t sacrifice read- 
| extra ability for the excitement.” 
nes it's 
ination 
at there 
lars as 


Rates Vary 


Rate charges for the spectaculars vary. Most publica- 
tions charge black-and-white rates times the number of 
pages. Premium charges are made when the advertise- 
ments create special production and bindery problems. 
Some publications charge the island one-half page rate 
for spectaculars which are less than one-half page in 
size. Special discounts are rare, with most publishers 
applying the regular rate card prices. 

Some publishers are worried about the effect of the 
spectaculars on continuity. They prefer to see regular 
advertising programs instead. Others feel there is less 
revenue from color advertisements as a result. However, 
most report that advertising volume is up slightly as a 


(As adopted May 9, 1958) 


CHAPTER 1—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Part 22—Seconp Cass 
The proposed amendments to § 22.4 published in the 
Feperat Recister of May 9, 1958, at page 3103 (23 
F. R. 3103) are hereby adopted as regulations of the 
Post Office Department, as set forth below. 





er cent ; * 
e same "sult of the trend to these unusual advertisements. In § 22.4 7 ord may be — ccc sepe 
The advertisements are often checked for readership a eee eee eee 

by various leading business researchers (Starch, Mills (i) Advertisements. All advertisements in periodicals 
> types . must be permanently attached. Page numbers are not 
d gate Shepard, Readex, Reader Feedback, Ad Gauge, etc.). required in periodicals, but when numbers are not car- 
hese Electrical Merchandising made a survey a few years ried on pages of advertisements and the other pages 
in the ago which indicated there was no detraction from reader- carry numbers, whole numbers in sequence must be 
m ship of OS REP allowed for the pages of advertisements. When pages 
oncern na agbag eemameecey seen of advertisements carry page numbers, the other pages 
odes Another leading business publication in a more indus- must also be numbered, and the advertisement page num- 


bers must be either whole numbers in sequence with the 
numbers on the other pages or the whole number of the 
last preceding page with alphabetical suffixes in se- 
quence beginning with the letter “A.” Independent pub- 
lications may not be inserted in periodicals as adver- 
tisements. The physical make-up of advertisements may 
include such features as the following: 

(1) Different advertisements may occupy the same 
wt) * — me of the same issue. ss 
. ages vertisements may not smaller 
F stock, A Growing Trend than % of the size of the regular i soe wee ee Se 
f these rae clude coupons or application or forms occupying 

In summary, it might be said that the trend toward the ie pe oA the pages as permitted by paragraph 

advertising spectacular in busin icati ; v * section. 
yet see a peak. More bane haparer vadecct m yf prepared for Weldlan c readin de. vatthsalty, 
and identify the values derived. Varied opinions exist or both. 


trial-type field reports: “Our reader rating studies do 
» not indicate unusually high readership unless the adver- 
io tising message is important, well-handled, and clearly 
directed to the right audience.” 
nip and A generally favorable response was received from an- 


rial 3 other business publication which polled all of its readers. 


retimes in the fields directl ies ; (4) Advertisements may be die-cut or Oe cael 
ME: gronsd sees soad ve be anced kr fF acres Pap derma pegioaatiens ty 
mi s por for detachment as permitted by paragraph (h) (3 (3) ( (i) 
5 tales, uses, and types. Richard C. €rabtree, sales service and may be held together by staples means 
-_ manager, Architectural Record, emphasized this recently. ra geet rm and in addition to the regular binding of 
a the ing at Eastern Conference, Associated Business (6) Advertisements may be printed upon sheets of 
aa Publications, February 1959, he said in part: paper, cellophane, foil and other similar material. 
“Sometimes the blockbuster or unconventional ad tries (7) Advertisements may include statements that they 


are printed on the product or by means of the product 


"0 serve too many purposes (such as not addressed to a of the advertiser. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS: 





Increasing Legal Entanglements 
in Cooperative Advertising: 1. 


11 points the advertiser should check 
to keep his cooperative program legally acceptable. 


By Morton J. Simon 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


E TIME HAS COME to take 
another careful look at the legal 
aspects of cooperative advertising, 
particularly as recent developments 
have affected them. 

Back in 1953, I did a series of five 
articles on this subject. Again in 
1956, I devoted a chapter to the same 
theme.* At both times, I took a 
rather dim view of certain practices 
in this advertising area. As a result, 
I received considerable criticism. 

Since then, nothing has occurred to 
change my opinion. In fact, it is safe 





Mr. Simon, who is the author of “The 
Law for Advertising and Marketing,” has 
written numerous articles for Mepia/scoPE 
on the legal aspects of media buying. In 
addition to his present discussion, Mr. 
Simon will contribute two additional arti- 
cles for successive issues on the subject of 
cooperative advertising. In September he 
will discuss the nature and tricks of 
double-billing, and the legal consequences 
thereof, from the points of view of the 
media, the manufacturer, and the retailer. 
In October, he will conclude his series 
with an inquiry into methods of prevent- 
ing double-billing, the importance of the 
new Federal tax attitude toward coopera- 
tive advertising, and certain problems re- 
sulting from special State laws, such as 
milk control laws. 
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to say that the situation, both legal 
and practical, is becoming so bad that 
many manufacturers in many differ- 
ent industries are today reappraising 
both the basic validity of cooperative 
advertising and the details of their 
own plans. Furthermore, the Federal 
Trade Commission is moving with in- 
creased alacrity against misbegotten 
advertising allowances and their im- 
proper administration. 

It is generally said that about 
20 per cent of the total national 
advertising investment is spent 
in cooperative advertising. This 
would amount to about $2 billion. 
This is an estimate only of the dol- 
lars spent (or intended to be spent) 
in the advertising itself; it does not 
presume to include or estimate the 
many additional millions which are 
spent in the administration of this 
huge advertising treasury. 

This 20 per cent figure may vary 
upwards in particular industries or 
in particular areas. For example, a 
representative of the daily news- 
papers in Maine estimated that 38 per 
cent of their income was from co- 
operative advertising. This evidence 
was given at the hearing in March of 
this year before the Joint Taxation 


Committee of the Maine Legi 
in opposition to the then 
advertising tax in that state. 


Misuse of Appropriations 


In view of this volume it is easy 
to understand the concern of the 
manufacturers footing the bill when 
it is estimated that as much as a half 
thereof never is spent for its original 
productive advertising purpose. In 
other words, perhaps 10 per cent 
of the total national advertising 
budget is being sidetracked from 
its proper and intended function 
through snowballing abuses. 

Many of these factual abuses ae 
also likely to be legal abuses as well 
In fact, one of the areas of concem 
frequently mentioned by the adver 
tisers themselves is just that: the 
possibility of legal involvement. 

Actually, of course, the basic legal 
requirements of legitimate coopert 
tive plans have changed little over the 
years. What has changed is the it 
creased inclination of many large 
tailers and chains to convert an itt 





*See Morton J. Simon: “The Law for Advertiitt 
and Marketing,” W. W. Morton, N. Y., 1956, Chapt 
23, pp. 411-440. Wee 
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DEFOE SHIPBUILDING CO. LAUNCHES THE FIRST OF FOUR MISSILE 


Opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway has made Bay 
City, Michigan, a full-fledged Sea Port of the World 
with the general consensus it will be among the top 
beneficiaries of all ports served by the Seaway. 

Well-located in the Midwest, this port has received 
its share of attention from firms who have made in- 
quires and sent representatives to gain first-hand 
information about its facilities, its people, its schools 
and Bay City in general. Without exception, they have 
been favorably impressed. 

The Defoe Shipbuilding Company of Bay City is 
currently working on a $68,000,000 contract to build 
four missile destroyers, the first of their kind to be built 
anywhere. Completion of the Seaway made possible the 


DESTROYERS ON CONTRACT MADE POSSIBLE BY SEAWAY 


awarding of this contract to Defoe, thus making avail- 
able to the defense effort of the nation the great boat- 
building “‘know-how” of this nationally famous firm. 
Additionally, over 1,600 job opportunities, lasting 
through 1961, have been created through the awarding 
of this contract—with the likelihood of more contracts 
to follow now that the Seaway makes possible the full 
potential use of Defoe’s ability. 

Yes, the Bay City market is solid, prosperous and 
growing. Worth a blue chip advertising program. 

Your advertising covers the market through a single 
medium, The Bay City Times. It takes your message 
to 85% of the families in Bay County. Put the Bay City 
Times to work for you. 


THE BAY CITY TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. k 


5. New 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 





portant advertising technique into a 
series of money-making deals. 

Cooperative advertising payments 
frequently are a very important 
source of net income to food and 
drug chains and other large recipi- 
ents of cooperative money. 

If these practices existed in a legal 
vacuum, there would be no need for 
this discussion. The only question re- 
maining would be whether or not 
the manufacturers saw fit, from a 
practical merchandising point of 
view, to tolerate the perversion of 


this traditional sales tool. As we 
know, however, there is no such legal! 
vacuum. In fact, the well-advised 
manufacturer has for years tailored 
his cooperative offers according to 
legal requirements, particularly those 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Large cooperative users are 
themselves reappraising and, in 
some cases, resetting these adver- 
tising structures. This is, at the 
present, more than a spotty develop- 
ment. Even in the food industry, one 
of the largest users of cooperative 
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7 hey build only castles... and skyscrapers and shopping cen- 
ters and schools and other important buildings... but they build 


them aplenty! 


But these contractors and architects and dealers who build these 
buildings were not happy. There was no magazine exclusively for 
their needs. The architect magazines had only designs and fin- 
ished buildings. The construction publications had too much on 
roads and bridges and too little on buildings. And residential 
construction magazines were not for them. 

What was needed was a magazine devoted exclusively to report- 
ing methods for using materials to construct important buildings. 

And so BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED was published 
for this three-man building team that builds only buildings. 


BUI 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION Jiustrated 


5 South Wabash Avenue «+ Chicago 3, Illinois 


The only magazine exclusively reporting methods for using materials to construct important buildings 
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advertising, some well-known brands” 
are going so far as to do away en 
tirely with their programs. In some 
instances, this advertising volume is 
not going into any other media, while 
certain manufacturers are substitut. 
ing their own advertising for the 
cooperative. The pattern is uncertain, 
although the trend is clear. 

Thus Jantzen, after 25 years of co- 
operative advertising, dropped it, and 
substituted more closely controlled 
local level advertising, thereby, ae- 
cording to Advertising Director Bruce 
Sturm, doing a “stronger job for 
retailers and itself.” 


11 Criticisms of Cooperative 

This is not the place for an ex. 
tensive discussion of the pros and 
cons of cooperative advertising from 
the purely productive point of view. 
Much has been written on this sub 
ject. The discussion has turned criti. 
cal. Much of the speculation seems to 
point toward substantial changes in 
the cooperative structure, even where 
particular manufacturers retain a 
program of some sort.* 

Such critics have dealt carefully 
with the actual trade developments in 
the last few years, and have force- 
fully pointed out that the theoretical 
benefits of cooperative advertising 
have failed to materialize in practice; 
even more, they have degenerated 
frequently into a series of abuses re- 
sulting in uncontrollable losses to 
many large users. 

Without going into a detailed ex- 
amination of these recent develop 
ments, certain of them are basic to 
the following legal discussion. Of 
primary importance to any legal con- 
sideratic . are the following: 

1. Cooperative money has come to 
be used for operations other than 
advertising. 

2. A substantial portion of this 
money is so managed as to be re 
tained by the retailer as additional 
profit. 

3. Certain retailers are today mak- 
ing a larger net profit on their co 
operative advertising money than on 
their basic merchandising and sales 
functions. 

4. Some large chains and depart- 


ment stores have come to act as brok- 





*Among the most illuminating of these critiques 
have been those by Lester Krugman, executive viet 
president, The Getschal Co., and by E. B. Weis de 
rector of merchandising, Doyle Dane Bernbach, K 
the latter being available in booklet form from the 
agency. oe 
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WHAT'S “MEDIA BUYER"? 


iS IT A TITLE ALONE? 


IT’S A FUNCTION. 


The media-buying function is discharged by many individuals—media directors, time buyers, space buyers, media 
supervisors . . . and others whose titles give no hint of their media-buying activities. 


Media/scope is edited and published for the media- 
buying function. 


Media/scope’s audience is 93.5% concentrated among 
men and women who perform the media-buying func- 
tion. Regardless of their titles, they’re buyers of media 
when they read Media/scope. 


When readers read Media/scope they’re media- 
oriented ... 


...in a frame of mind compatible with media 
advertising 


...ina frame of mind receptive to advertising. 
That’s why 55 media advertisers are represented in this issue, 


why 129 media advertisers have used Media/scope this year. 
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ers of white space or time, peddling 
this to manufacturers at prices which 
produce for the retailers very hand- 
some profits. 

5. Many large chains or depart- 
ment stores are initiating new and 
tailor-made media of their own prep- 
aration (such as store catalogs) mak- 
ing direct demands on manufacturers 
for additional cooperative money for 
such media. 

6. Some retailers are blatantly 
threatening to drop lines unless the 
manufacturer makes non-proportion- 
ate contributions. 


7. The continuing substantial 
spread between local retail rates and 
the higher national rate is an increas- 
ing problem, especially when coupled 
with local discounts. 

8. It is very difficult to obtain any 
clear accounting of the discounts or 
rebates given to or earned by retail- 
ers against the base rates, even if the 
local rate card is obtained by the 
manufacturer. 

9. Radio rates are very loose, and 
it is known that retailers can make 
almost any kind of deal at the local 
level, unknown to the manufacturer 
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IM pep THAN 
OLDER | 


I’m 14 years old and love to plan parties. Like the other 
2,161,000 “young hostess” readers of AMERICAN GIRL, 
aged 10 through 16, I entertain 10 friends 3 times a month 
..- Shop for the food, beverages, records and favors that 
make these get-togethers such fun. 


Sell the market where buying begins. AMERICAN GIRL 
delivers your sales message first (median age 13.8). 


AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE 


Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 














and almost impossible to ascertain jp 
many instances. 

10. There is an increasing demanj 
by retailers for sharing in productigg 
costs of the cooperative advertis; 
and even of the retailer’s overhead, 

1l. These changes are often jp 
flated, even when the manufacture 
authorizes their inclusion in the m 
tailer’s bill. 

These, then, are some of the actual 
and financial developments againg 
which users of cooperative advertis. 
ing, the media, and their counsel mug 
consider their legal positions. 


Areas of Concern 


The areas of concern are generally 


as follows: 


1. Compliance of the cooperative 
advertising program with the Robin 
son-Patman Act. 

2. The various legal implications 
of double billing under both this a¢ 
and other statutes, both State and 
Federal. 

3. The prohibitions under certain 
special State laws, such as milk con 
trol laws. 

4. The recent change in policy a 
to the base for the calculations of the 
Federal Excise Tax. 

Turning to the most obvious of 
these enactments (Robinson-Patman 
Act), there is really nothing new to 
be said about the law itself. Gener. 
ally speaking, advertising allowances 
which were legal in the past are still 
proper. 

However, it should be noted 
that the FTC, which is charged 
by law with the enforcement of 
the Act, has been considerably 
more curious about cooperative 
advertising plans than in the 
past. More and more complaints 
have been filed on these grounds. 


It may even be said that certain 
large users of cooperative advertising 
have “got religion” as a result of this 
continuing FTC campaign of enforce 
ment. Nor is this campaign limited to 
smaller advertisers or lesser known 
brands. The FTC has taken issue with 
the biggest in the country in many 
different industries; much more to 
the point, the FTC has had a very 
high degree of success in its cases. 

On the other hand, the mind of 
man is extremely fertile, and the 
minds of some manufacturers (some 
times working in conjunction 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 





The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 
Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fioripa Resorts: The Leonard Company ° Miami Beach 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 
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ews ... grows into a trend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
. news related 

. news studied, 

analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 


3 


vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. business journalists 

since 1873 
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their large customers, chains or de- 
partment stores) have been working 
overtime on devices to circumvent the 
proportionality requirements of the 
Act. 


Proportionality Requirement 

Since the proportionality require- 
ment is so important under the Act, 
it is worthwhile to review its mean- 
ing. Essentially, it is unlawful for any 
manufacturer or advertiser engaged 
in interstate commerce to pay one of 
its customers or purchasers for serv- 
ices rendered by the latter unless such 
payments are “available on propor- 
tionately equal terms to all” such 
competitive buyers. This explanation 
deals only with payment by the man- 
ufacturer. The same proportionality 
rule applies, however, in connection 
with the rendering of services by a 
manufacturer to its buyers. 

One of the key words in the 
act is “available.” This has been 
held to mean that the manufac- 
turer must actually make known 
to all of its customers that a par- 
ticular advertising allowance or 
cooperative advertising plan will 
be followed by the manufacturer. 
It is not enough to make the pay- 
ments on a particular basis to a par- 
ticular customer when the customer 
affirmatively asks the manufacturer 
for such payments. This is discussed 
below at some length in connection 
with the developing situation of un- 
usual demands which are being made 
by some large retailers. 


FTC Rule 


The attitude of the FTC on propor- 
tionality and its application is well 
stated in one of the Trade Practice 
Rules issued for the Cosmetic and 
Toilet Preparations Industry. This 
Rule is followed by a so-called “Ex- 
planatory Analysis’ which the Com- 
mission suggests is “one, but not the 
only, method of complying with the 
requirements of the act.” This ex- 
planatory analysis method of detail 
is as follows: 

“The industry member may offer, 
simultaneously, to each competing re- 
sale customer, the same kind of 

“1. Promotional service, or 

“2. Facility, or 

“3. Allowance, 

“The value of which must be equal 
to a uniform percentage of dollar 
volume 

“1. Of the sales or purchases by 


each customer of the industry mem. 
ber’s products, 

“2. Computed for an _ identical, 
specified period of time. 

“However, if the same kind is no 
usable and suitable under reasonable 
terms and conditions to “all such cys. 
tomers, and is offered to one, 

“The others must be offered ap 
alternative type of 

“1. Promotional service, or 

“2. Facility, or 

“3. Allowance, and 

“The alternative type must be 

“1. Of equivalent measurable cost, 
and 

“2. Usable by the customer and 
suitable with respect to his facilities 
and character of business; and 

“All such customers must be 
promptly informed of 

“1. The kind, 

“2. The amount, and 

“3. Terms and conditions of the 
offer. 

“Also: When the offer is condi- 
tioned upon something reciprocal to 
be furnished by the customer, the 
member 

“1. Must require of all customers 
the same proportionate reciprocity 
(equality of ratio as to the measur 
able cost of that supplied by the 
member) ; 

“2. Must take every reasonable pre 
caution to see that what he pays or 
furnishes is used in accordance with 
the terms of his offer; and 

“3. Must cease furnishing or pay- 
ing it to the customer when the im 
dustry member knows, or has reason 
to know, it is not so used.” 


A System Legally Sound 

This is a simple type of plan to 
satisfy the act. Many manufacturers 
use it in some form or other. But it 
is not the only acceptable system. 
Any arrangement will be legally 
sound if it is: 

1. Originated by the manufacturer 
and not by the customers; 

2. Designed on an objective basis; 

3. Available to all competing cu 
tomers; 

4. Clearly made known to all such 
customers; 

5. Non-discriminating in applice 
tion; 


6. Broad enough to include sufi 
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cient acceptable media or services 
suitable to all such customers; 


7. Not tailor-made for the benefit 
of a few customers; and 


g. Administered and paid without 
deviations from the original plan. 

It is impossible in the relatively 
limited scope of the present discus- 
sions to comment on every type of 
plan and its relative strengths or 
weaknesses. However, the following 
will serve as example of an unsatis- 
factory arrangement, containing, as 
it does, several illegal elements. 


Annoying Demands 


From the point of view of the man- 
ufacturer, one of the most annoying 
and time-consuming aspects of co- 
operative advertising is the request 
(perhaps demand is the better word) 
made by certain large chains or de- 
partment stores for special types of 
cooperative advertising. 

Legally, such a demand raises very 
serious questions. 

We know, for example, that small- 
er retail operations do not and can- 
not print such catalogs or maintain 
such programs. Only the larger of 
the retailers can do this. Furthermore, 
the manufacturer’s contribution to 
such cooperative efforts is usually 
quite substantial, and may very easily 
throw the entire cooperative offer out 
of balance. In some instances with 
which I am familiar, there is very 
little question but that the propor- 
tionality requirement under the 
Robinson-Patman Act is disregarded 
when the manufacturer accedes to 
such a demand. 

Probably the best explanation of 
this danger is contained in “Adver- 
tising and Promotional Allowances” 
by Feldman and Zorn. In considering 
this matter from the buyer’s point of 
view, these authors write: 

“Don’t initiate advertising arrange- 
ments yourself. Accept only those 
which come from the supplier. Never 
ask a supplier for an advertising ar- 
rangement unless he gives satisfac- 
tory assurances that he will give the 
same arrangement to all your com- 
petitors. Offers of advertising deals 
should originate with the supplier in 
openly offering the same arrangement 
to the trade on proportionally equal 
terms. 

“As a corollary, don’t negotiate 
with the supplier in regard to the 
amount of allowance which you are 
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to receive under the arrangement. 
Allowances set on the basis of the 
‘customer’s yardstick’ are immediate- 
ly suspected of violating the act. Such 
negotiation of the amount of allow- 
ance implies that the supplier has no 
uniform plan of payment, and grants 
different allowances to different cus- 
tomers on a basis which, instead of 
being objective and clearly defined, 
varies from customer to customer de- 
pending on the customer’s skill in 
bargaining or the economic pressure 
he can exert.” 

Accordingly all manufacturers 
should refuse such demands. It is 
possible, of course, that such a rela- 
tionship will not violate the Robinson- 
Patman Act. For example, the use of 
store catalogs or radio and TV pro- 
grams may be included in the list of 
acceptable media when the manufac- 
turer presents his offer or contract to 
all of its customers. This would be 
satisfactory, provided the proportion- 
ality requirement is obeyed and the 
offer is not so tailored as to other- 
wise violate the act. 

Under item No. 8 above, mention 
was made that a cooperative adver- 
tising offer must be administered in 
such a way that the proportionality 
requirement is honored. In view of 
the increased types and numbers of 
media being considered as acceptable 
by manufacturers, the administration 
of any system has become increasing- 


ly difficult. 


Obligation to Police Program 

Even without the injection of 
that problem, the manufacturer 
has the legal obligation of polic- 
ing his cooperative program ade- 
quately so as to preserve the pro- 
portionality element. In other 
words, a plan which was originally 
acceptable may lose such status if its 
handling is slipshod and indifferent, 
as a result of which certain retailers 
are being allowed to make unjustified 
claims. 

This is on the surface a practical 
day-to-day matter rather than a legal 
one. Yet a breakdown in administra- 
tion could — and frequently does — 
lead to legal involvements. 

These are some of the key phases 
of the system which must be checked 
continuously : 

1. Routine examination of tear 
sheets and affidavits. This involves 
such simple things as measuring the 
advertising against the claimed linage. 

(Continued on page 83) 





Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising — a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family — has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 


. Its warm reception by over 
30,500 farm store owners . 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-making 
ideas a real help in setting their 
own buying, selling and manage- 
ment plans. 


. Its endorsement by “blue chip” 
advertisers — over 100 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have discov- 
ered that the farm store is an 
important outlet for their products 

. in many cases a big new 
market. 
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published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


.. business journalists 
since 1873 





Sales happen when the 
builder is in 
the media picture 


To advertise any product with sales success, you have to reach 
the buyer. It is the builder who buys in the $40 billion home build- 
ing and light construction industry. Architects, realtors, lenders or 
other “‘influences’’ count for little— you must sell the builder.' 


Only one magazine, PRACTICAL BUILDER, is edited exclusively 
for builders. It is the magazine 88,684? prime buyers read and 
depend on; the magazine that reaches more builders, more builder 
buying power, at the lowest cost. 


Fact ... not fancy .. . is PB’s reader-forte! Solid fare, served 
with professional appeal by the industry’s largest, most experi- 
enced editorial staff, is the formula. It has earned a following — 
and follow through —that is distinctively ‘‘PB’’. 


Fact ... not fancy ... earns PB the preferred position in the 
media picture, too. Increased use of PRACTICAL BUILDER by 
regular advertisers, and more new advertisers (by far) have 
made its “advertising gains” record outstanding. Yes, the 
“trend is to PB” ... it makes sales happen! 


Practical Builder 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Offices in New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Miami, San Francisco and Portland 


1. Write for John T. Fosdick As- 
sociates Study, ““Who buys build- 
ing products and materials, who 
influences the selection of types 
and brands?” 





a - ont PB’s industry-wide promotion, 
%. 88, prime buyers, publisher's 

cotehed fications 1 & 2, ABC credited with creating 200,000 
Publishers Statement, December additional housing sales in 1958 
31, 1968. and 1959. 


(SEE SRDS “TELL ALL” CLASS. #19) 





(Continued from page 81) 


2. Checking the arithmetic in the 
retailer’s bill and claim. Ridiculous 
ys the practice may seem, I know of 
several instances in which retailers 
“gcidentally” extended calculations 
incorrectly. Of course, erroneous ex- 
tensions always favor the retailer, 
and, in the ones with which I am 
familiar, followed a very definite pat- 
tern. It was more than continuing 
coincidence. 

3. Checking of rates used in the 
retailer's bill. This is necessary even 
if double billing is not involved. 
Many cooperative offers specifically 
state that the claims be based on 
local rates only, and, therefore, this 
must be checked against the cards. 


4. Carefully cumulating accounts 
against each retailer’s maximum dol- 
lar allowance. A legal plan will quick- 

‘ly evaporate if the manufacturer per- 
mits payment of unlimited amounts 
to certain retailers, resulting in an 
increase in the amount to which they 
are entitled under an otherwise prop- 
er formula. 


5. In connection with certain types 
of acceptable media such as point-of- 
purchase, direct mail, wall signs, not 
susceptible to check by tear sheet or 

it, the manufacturer’s sales- 
missionaries, or rackjobbers 

i make sure that the retailer is 
delivering as claimed. Fail- 

» to deliver—or collect payment 
been a recognized loop-hole 
in several cases in which | 


s been involved. 


Analysis of retailer’s production 

Sif they are considered accept- 

‘under the plan. This may re- 

fe the establishment of reasonable 

te-the-board standards to avoid 
reme difficulties of actual 
z in each instance. 


milar analysis when dealing 
cial, non-general media types 
Christmas catalogs. 


(Examination of the records of 
ors if the manufacturer does 
deal directly with his retailers. 

e Uhecking of the provisions of 
boperative contract against the 
mance submitted. This involves 

tails, varying from contract 
| Insistence upon proper compli- 
Without favoritism. Again, an 


t standard is needed. a 
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“ADULTS WILL LOVE IT... 
LET'S SELL IT ON WJR.” 
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W4JR specializes in adult audiences . . . 
and holds them with complete-range 
programming . . . programming with 


something for everyone. 

If you’d like to reach adults (people 

with the money to buy your product or D ETROIT 
service), get all the facts on WJR from 760 KC 
your advertising manager, agency or 

Henry I. Christal representative. RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 








Urgent Notice to: 


McCANN-ERICKSON 
KENYON & ECKHARDT 


In their current courtroom clash, your plywood clients (U. S. Plywood and 
Georgia Pacific Corp.) are letting the chips fall where they may. FoRBBs, in its 
July 15th issue, reports how Georgia Pacific cut the limb out from under U. S. 
Plywood with a series of lawsuits that splintered U. S. Plywood’s pending acquisi- 
tion of Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. Forses also notes that USP’s chairman 
Antoville has his heftiest legal axes honed for the battle of the tall timber. What 
legal technicality is Georgia Pacific’s Owen Cheatham using to pull U.S. Plywood 
thru a knothole? What made Booth-Kelly worth a lofty 85-times-earnings to 
USP—and why may it be worth even more to already reserve-rich Georgia Pacific? 


ForRBES’ penetrating analysis answers these and other questions . . . sizes up 
the situations you need to know about...adds to your client-insight and 
understanding. 


Over 300,000 key executives look to ForBEs...look in 
ForBEs .. . for facts that keep them in the know. Every issue 
highlights news-making companies and industries—brings you 
inside, incisive information on what’s happening and why. 
ForBEs’ Decision-Power . . . 300,000 strong . ..is pulling more 
and more advertisers into the pages of FORBES, regularly. 
Your copy of July 15 ForBes sent free. Address ForBEs, Dept. 
567, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





FORBES GIVES YOU 300,000 DECISION-POWER 











First Half Rate Changes 


By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1959 


(One Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 





Number of Business Papers 
wg — Range of “igh 
Total Rates Rates Rates % Changes 

36 10 10 2.7 15.9 
78 26 25 1 -1.8 87.5 
212 54 52 2 -20.7 50.0 
210 62 60 2 -54.6 50.0 
256 70 67 3 -22.0 69.6 
410 88 87 1 -33.3 69.2 
340 55 54 1 -29.4 177.8 
150 14 14 7.1 50.0 
9 4 4 9.4 38.5 
174 7 15 2 -38.2 _35.7 
TOTALS................. 1,935 400 388 12 54.6 177.8 


(Source: SRDS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1959) 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1959 


(One Time, Black-and-White Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 





Number of Magazines 
— — Range of 

Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % 
2,000,000 and over........ 19 14 14 5.0 57.0 
1,000,000 - 1,999,999... 22 15 13 2 -13.0 25.0 
500,000 - 999,999... 40 18 17 1 -15.4 31.3 
250,000 - 499,999... 57 22 19 3 -16.7 48.4 
125,000 - 249,999.... 54 12 1 1 -33.3 33.3 
75,000 - 124,999... 43 12 10 2 -55.6 43.3 
50,000 - 74,999... 30 5 5 6.7 39.3 
25,000 - 49,999... 56 12 12 2.2 58.3 
10,000 - 24,999... 43 8 8 3.0 65.2 
9,999 and less.......... 31 2 2 12.0 15.0 
Circulation Not Given... _ 46 ee 1 3247 42.9 
» 8 44) 126 116 10 -55.6 65.2 


(Source: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1959) 


NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1959 
(One Time Fiat Line Rate—U. S. Newspapers) 





Number of Newspapers 
— “Ys Range of 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % 
400,000 and over............ 17 8 8 48 9.1 
200,000 - 399, 17 17 3.9 15.0 
100,000 - 1 19 18 1 -25.0 11.1 
50,000 - 32 32 3.2 20.0 
25,000 - » 54 54 5.0 22.2 
10,000 - = 81 80 1 -16.7 25.0 
5,000 - 4 98 101 101 5.9 40.0 
4,999 and ¥ _56 56 ar __ 66 42.9 
TOTALS ; 50368 20366 2 -2556 29 
(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1959) 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS D0 
the first half of both 1958 and 1959, « 
out of five of 1,935 business publi 
considered in this report, increased 
time black-and-white page rates. D 
the two previous years the portions w 
22 per cent in 1957 and 16 per cent 
1956. Frequency and size of change by 
culation groups have remained similar 
year ago. Slightly more than one-fouy 
(27.4 per cent) of those business public 
tions with circulations more than 1 
increased their rates, while slightly 
than one out of six with circulations below 
15,000 boosted rates this year. 


~ 


cl 
CONSUMER MAGAZINES For the past 

three years, fewer consumer magazine 
have increased their rates each succeed ; 
year. The first six months of 1959 saw Hi 
per cent of the magazines increasing 
compared with 30 per cent in 1958 and. 
per cent by mid-year 1957. Ten magazis 
lowered rates this year, compared with 
last year. Slightly more than half (54 
cent) of the magazines in the over 
million circulation bracket raised rates 
year, compared with 56 per cent a year 
and 75 per cent during the first halfi 
1957. One-fourth of the magazines in & 
75,000-to-500,000 circulation group rai 

rates this year. ’ 


a 


NEWSPAPERS Almost one daily news 
paper in four increased rates during the 
first six months of 1959. This reverses # 
three-year trend in which fewer daily news 
papers increased rates for each succeeding 
first half year from 1956 through 1958 
Among newspapers with circulations in & 
cess of 100,000, 36 per cent boosted rales 
this half year, compared with 33 per cent 
doing so a year ago; 25 per cent of the 
newspapers between 17,000 and 100,00 F 
raised rates during the first half of both 
1959 and 1958. One group, the 5,000 t 
10,000 circulation newspapers, had 25 pet 
cent of their papers raising rates this hall 
year, compared to only 15 per cent doing e 
so a year ago. (Continued on page #1) ti 
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Look to General Outdoor for Hi-Fidelity 


REPRODUCTION 
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(General Outdoor ) 
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General Outdoor’s creative experts 
are leaders in the exacting art of faithful reproduction. 


For instance, this Sara Lee outdoor display, another painting being done on the reverse side of a huge 
GOA innovation, took months of painstaking work pane of plate glass. At night, back lighting gives the 
in GOA’s giant studio. Being a food product, the illustration visual impact through an extra dimen- 
illustration had to be realistic—look good enough to sion and a high degree of visibility. This display is 
fat. With astonishing craftsmanship and imagina- just one example of the kind of work available in 
tion, a giant transparency was created—all the General Outdoor plants. 





Erich Leps 

Born in Tallinn, Esto 
nia. Studied at the 
School of Applied Art 
the Pallas Academy of 
Fine Arts. His pictures 
have been seen in ex 
hibitions, reprinted in 
art magazines, and pur 
chased for both private 
collections and art mu 
seums. Mr. Leps came 
to the United States and 
was self-employed as a 
portrait painter and art 
teacher. Mr. Leps has 
been with GOA for 
three years 


John Svaniga 

Born in Buehlovice,. 
Czechoslovakia. In Vi 
enna he studied scenic 
painting. interior deco 
rating. portrait paint 
ing and church mural 
painting. In 1913, Mr 
Svaniga came to Chi 
cago and for 10 years 
was a GOA pictorial 
painter. Leaving GOA, 
he became a free-lance 
commercial artist do 
ing water colors for 
lithography. In 1954, he 
again joined GOA to be 
come a pictorial painter 
for the cutout rotary 


Joseph Tomanek 
Born in Straznice. 
Czechoslovakia. At the 
age of 22. he moved to 
Chicago and studied at 
the Art Institute, spend 
ing a year in Europe on 
a traveling scholarship 
from the Art Institute 
Returning to Chicago, 
he joined the Thomas 
Cusack Company as a 
pictorial painter. Leav 
ing Cusack. he spent 25 
years painting large 
church murals. In 1953, 
he joined GOA 


Luigi Sampieri 

Born in Comis, Sicily 
His father was an artist 
and interior decorator 
In this environment. 
Luigi developed a pro- 
ficiency as an interior 
decorator. scenic paint- 
er and portrait painter. 
He has held a number 
of exhibitions of his 
work both in landscape 
and portrait. He joined 
the Vepaco Outdoor 
Company in Caracas, 
Venezuela, as a pic- 
torial painter before 
coming to Chicago and 
joining the pictorial 
group of GOA. 


" 
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Sergio Delgado © 
Born in Monterrey. 
Mexico. Mr. Delgado 
studied at the St. Car- 
los Academy of Fine 
Arts in Mexico City. He 
entered the commercial 
field of art, painting dis- 
plays for motion pic- 
ture theatres— mainly 
Metro and 20th Century 
Fox—using the air 
brush technique. Later, 
he moved to GOA Chi- 
cago and entered the 
school for pictorial 
painters. His work is 
known for its “spirit,” 
and pure, fresh color. 


How General Outdoor Makes Selling a Fine Art 


GOA, knowing the importance of faithful reproduction in handling illustrations 
—especially food illustrations—imports European-trained mural and fresco artists. 
Under these old masters, trainees work to develop new ways of dramatizing prod- 
uct presentation—employing new materials and fresh applications of the old. 


David Friedman 

Born in Mahriseh- 
Ostrau,. Austria. Mr 
Friedman studied at 
the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Berlin. He has had 
many exhibitions of his 
work and has painted 
portraits of many f 
mous people. In 1S. 
he moved to Israel and 
became a pictorial 
painter in a sign shop 
there. Later he camete 
GOA Chicago and @ 
tered the training 
school for pictorial 
painters. He is now 
with GOA in St. Louis 


Covers 1700 Leading Cites and Tous 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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RADIO STATIONS Both last 
year and this year to date approxi- 
mately one radio station in eight 
announced changes in the most ex- 
pensive one-minute one-time rate, 
and one station in 15 changed the 
most expensive one-time one-hour 
rate. Last year twice as many sta- 
tions increased minute rates as 
decreased them. This year about 
30 per cent more stations raised 
minute rates than lowered them. 
Among the four power groups of 
stations, the national stations, re- 
gional and FM stations all have a 
much higher portion of stations in- 
creasing rates than lowering min- 
ute rates. Only the local stations 
(100 to 1,000 watts) have a larger 
number of stations reducing rates 
than raising them. On the hourly 
basis an almost equal number of 
stations increased as decreased 
rates. Here, too, only the local sta- 
tions (100-1,000 watts) show a 
greater portion of stations lower- 
ing rates than increasing them. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 
More than twice as many VHF 
stations raised the most expensive 
one-minute one-time rates during 
the first six months of 1959 as 
during the same period in 1958. 
A larger portion of the stations 
raised minute rates this year than 
did so in 1957 and 1956, when one- 
third of the stations increased 
rates. In addition, only three VHF 
stations lowered minute rates this 
year, nine did so last year. On the 
hourly rate about 50 per cent more 
stations boosted rates this year 
than did so a year ago. Although 
UHF stations have not registered 
the exceptional rate rise that the 
VHF stations have shown, their 
minute and hour rate increases are 
ahead of last year. Regionally, the 
Proportion of stations increasing 
rates to total number of stations 
has remained about the same this 
year for each region. A year ago 
the West North Central States were 
most active, and two years ago 
the New England States had a larg- 
portion of stations increasing 
than did the rest of the country. 
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RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1959 


ONE MINUTE 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 
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ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing 
Range of Changes 
No. of Stations Low 
Type of Station Total Changing Wo. Median No. 
National (50,000 Watts) 93 dj . 1.1 
(5,000- * 
10, IG pischactiicoinees 639 23 - t 18.3 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,249 2 ‘ B88 
a 3 i Sea 85 13 ’ ¥ 40.0 
Outside of U. S...... 93 Re 7 26.7 
3,159 203 97 
(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1959 
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* One station lowered the hourly rate 5.9%. 
* Three stations lowered the minute rate 15.4%, 20.0%, 21.1%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1959) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Six Months, 1959 


U.H.F. 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) 








TWO 
MORE EDITIONS 
FOR 

AMERICA’S 
MOST FLEXIBLE 
MAGAZINE 





Arizona-New Mexico, Arkansas Editions Bn 
TV GUIDE Edition Total to 53 


ALABAMA ARIZONA TET 


NEW MEXICO 
> HAZ ae 7 


GEORGIA GULF COA WILLIAMSP 


YORK 


ViETROPOLI 


BINGHAMTON 







Magazine regionalization is an asset to 
advertising—IF (and it’s a big “if”) 
coverage fits your marketing situation 7°. 
ability to eliminate that “if” is one reals) 
why TV GUIDE is so attractive to ‘on 
many advertisers. 






TV GutIDE leads all magazines in mg 
flexibility. 











It delivers that flexibility more economig 
than any other magazine—thanks to # 
average $2 page cost per thousand. 


It is broadening that flexibility by expand 
its regional editions to 53. The introductifi. 
of an Arizona-New Mexico edition (Ay 
1) and Arkansas edition (September 5) { 
ther refines your ability to pinpoint 
markets you want. 


How does this “pinpointing” work? | , 
how can you make it work for you? 











CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA N. CALIFORNIA 


+4 
+++ 


2588s! 





GUIDE’s regional coverage is by far the 
est to buy. No confusion, no complex 
».” You simply buy the editions you 
when you want them .. . no more, 

» less. 


Youcan buy space in any one or any.combina- 
ion of the 53 'TV GutbDE editions. 


aivoucan have full-color pages in the TV GuIDE 


West Coast combination, reaching the largest 
West Coast audience provided by any weekly 
agazine. 


Yu can also buy full color in the big 
1,250,000) New York Metropolitan Edition. 


-MYou can buy regional coverage in any issue, 
Hpany space unit, without waiting for some- 
dy else to buy the coverage or the space 
mu don’t need. 


Slit runs are available in the national feature 
xtion. You can use a 2-way geographic split 
padvertise different brands in different parts 


country) to promote as many as 4 different 
brands or test as many as 4 different copy 
appeals simultaneously. 


The areas covered by TV Gutpe’s regional 
editions are determined primarily by markets 
rather than by state boundaries. The Cin- 
cinnati market, for example, includes parts of 
three states. You get all that market in one 
regional edition of TV GuIDE. 


You can capitalize on TV GurpE pulling 
power for coupon offers. Its huge audience 
and pinpointed distribution provide efficiency 
and economy. 


Regular card rates apply, and there are no 
special charges for copy changes. 


TV GurbE tells your sales story locally with 
the impact and power of America’s best- 
selling weekly magazine. Its effectiveness is 
paralleled by the most efficient cost structure 


ithe country . . . and you can use a 2-way or 
ork? Aiway copy split (with each ad appearing in 
u? very second or fourth copy throughout the 


Brin 


in publishing today. 
TV GuibvE belongs on your schedule. 


7,250,000 CIRCULATION GUARANTEE EFFECTIVE OCT. 31, 1959 


FLORIDA 
GOLD COAST 


FLORIDA 
STATE 


CONNECTICUT 
CLEVELAND COLORADO VALLEY 


+4 


LAKE ONTARIO LOUISIANA ,, MICHIGAN 


r++ 


PITTSBURGH ST. LAWRE ST. LOUIS 


+ ——+ 


W. VIRGINIA WICHITA 


DETROIT 


MINNESOTA MISSOURI NEBRASKA 


SCRANTON 


T Ss 
WILKES-BARRE ENNESSEE 


S. CAROLINA 


Buy TV GUIDE nationally 
or in any combination of 


these 53 regional editions! 
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The most 

influential 

ministers 
in America 
subscribe to 


23,500 Protestant clergymen are 
the buyers, the opinion makers, 
the affluent: 
¢ they pay a premium price to 
subscribe to this monthly pro- 
fessional journal: $6.00 a year. 
e they spend their own money to 
buy an astonishing total of 
208,350 books a year. 
* 63% are ministers of large 
churches, with more than 250 
parishioners. 
* 17,625 have the authority to 
make or to specify purchases. The 
others advise. 
And look at the equipment PULPIT 
DIGEST’S readers were shopping for 
when surveyed earlier year: 
30.9% — Sunday School furniture 
15.7% — Film or slide projectors 
13.5% — Planes or organs 

For more information call the 

national selling organization of 

JACK BAIN COMPANY 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 2-3345 
360 Ne Michions & Wehicoss | " 
‘ = ve., , me. 








ODDS AND TRENDS: 





More Stress on Single-copy Sales? 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Life, courting the newsstand trade with 
a 19-cent cover price, is bringing a 
declining area of magazine circulations 


back in prominence. 


What’s been happening to those 
newsstand sales that, not so long ago, 
some of our leading magazines were 
boasting about, and referring to as 
the true measure of issue-to-issue 
reader interest ?* 

The publishers have good reason 
for not talking about them today. 
For, while magazine circulations are 
predominantly up, the credit belongs 
almost entirely to subscriptions. 

Of course, the publishers can hon- 
estly say they’ve been planning it 
that way. The stability and economy 
of selling magazines by the year, in- 
stead of by the issue, have appealed 
to the industry in this period of 
rising costs. So they’ve concentrated 
selling efforts on subscription offers. 
The fact that many of the new sub- 
scribers were former newsstand cus- 
tomers didn’t bother the publishers 
too much. 

Now the picture is changing. Uncle 
Sam has upped the cost of home- 
delivering America’s magazines to a 
point that’s making the publishers 
look more longingly at the newsstand 
again. Life may be starting an indus- 
try trend. Indeed, Reader’s Digest is 
now testing several cover prices. 

But it won’t be a trend back to the 
way things used to be. I believe we'll 
find that selling magazines by the 
copy today is different from what it 
was a decade ago. 

Then, the newsstand was practically 
the whole show. We even called our 
single-copy sales “newsstand sales.” 
But two important things have been 





*Refer to Menta /score April 1959, “How 
Important to Advertisers Are Single-copy 
Sales?” for an extended discussion of this 
subject.—The Editor. 


happening to the newsstand recently. 
First, the traffic on public transporte 
tion, on which the newsstand depends 
for so much of its business, has beep 
steadily declining. Second, more and 
more of us are now buying ow 
single-copy magazines in the super 
market, drug chain, and other retail 
outlets. 

An extreme example of this is the 
sky-rocketing TV Guide, which sells 
some 50 per cent of its single copies 
in the food stores, another 10-15 per 
cent in drug stores. 

Reader’s Digest’s growth in th 
supers has been tremendous, since it 
persuaded TV Guide to share a dow 
ble rack at the check-out counter. 

Life, too, must be looking forward 
to big sales in the stores rather than 
stands, or it wouldn’t have set a 1% 
cent “change-making” price. The 
newspapers have found change-mak 
ing a sales killer, when people are 
running for a train or bus. 

Store-sold magazines are headed 
home; probably half of the stand-sold 
copies are going the other way. Store 
sold magazines can count on an aude 
ence of shoppers; mostly families 
rather than individuals. Store-old 
magazines have a definite merchar 
dising value, a tie-in with the point 
of purchase (as Woman’s Day, and 
Everywoman’s-Family Circle will t 
mind you). 

Up to now, most of our informe 
tion about magazine audiences he 
been based on the checkable subserip 
tion part of the audience. If this ne" 
type of single-copy sales continues ® 
grow, it may pay both the publisher 
and the advertisers to take a cost 
look at the readers who compose 





Newsweek has a higher 


_lconcentration of man- 
avement officials than 


any other newsweekly. 
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| Newsweek 


The different newsweekly 


for communicative people 
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In 1958, as in former years, BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
was fourth among all trade publications, nationally, in 
number of pages of advertising carried: 

Publication 1958 Advertising Pages 
Florists Review (52 issues) 

Hardware Age (26 issues) 

Industrial Distribution (12 issues) 

Building Supply News (12 issues) 


DEALER’S CHOICE Serving the $40 Billion Light Construction Market, BuiLDING 


Suppty News is the merchandising guide for dealers 
whose annual sales volume total $8 billion—a $400,000 plus 


Building ‘per dealer" average! * 


Dealer sales volume has jumped 40% in the past 5 years, 
as contrasted to a 13% increase among hardware dealers. 
66.6% of BSN dealer readers have been in business over 20 
years, 30% over 50 years. They are taking on new lines by 
the score, whether they serve rural or industrial trading 
areas. 

BSN dealer readers reach into all potential buyer markets 
in the industry for sales. They supply the needs of more 
than 100,000 home builders and general contractors; they 
are the preferred ‘‘one-stop"’ supply source for millions of 
“‘do-it-yourselfers", hobbyists and farmers; they build 
homes, develop land, finance building projects, instruct 
builders, manufacture pre-cut panels, stage home shows, 
etc.. 

Providing the largest coverage of dealer establishments you 
can reach in any manner, BSN reaches 82% of all knowa 
dealers (their sales volume makes up 90% of the national 
total). Write for full market information. 

*Standard Rate & Data Classifications 19-39-62-77-81-108 


SUPPLY NEWS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT MERCHANDISING PUBLICATIONS 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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iN A CRUSADER AGAINST me- 
FA dia preference studies, I was de- 


oe 


eta: 


F to read a treatise on the sub- 


ject produced by a certain business 


" Because I believe this work to be a 
iost persuasive contribution to my 
cause, | beg you to bear with me and 
perhaps get a chuckle yourself. 

“If your editorial program is so 
hot,” the booklet reports an advertis- 
ing prospect as asking, “why don’t 
you guys win more media preference 
studies?” 

To answer this, the publisher—who 
says he has long viewed such research 
with what he calls a jaundiced eye, 
conducted a couple of studies of his 
own in order to prove that a maga- 
zine preference study which does not 
conform to the criteria set up by the 
ARF (which almost none do) can 
produce untrustworthy information. 

The ARF criteria which this pub- 
lisher believes are most often ignored 
(and I agree) have to do with the 
sample, the questionnaire design, the 
representativeness of the response. 


ARF Criteria 


The ARF’s criterion No. 4 states 
that “the laws of probability, permit- 
ting calculation of error margins, 
apply only to truly random sam- 
pling.” That is, the validity of a sur- 
vey depends upon the randomness of 
the sample. A list which does not 
conform to the dimensions of the uni- 
verse will not yield a representative 


Commenting on questionnaire de- 
sign, the ARF warns against phrasing 
such as “usually or regularly read” 

ich maximize such biases as pres- 


tige or frequency of issue. 
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How Not To Win with Research 


And finally: “In mail surveys, the 
response as well as the mailout must 
be representative. To reduce biases 
growing out of personal interests and 
economic factors, which are common 
in mail surveys with a low rate of 
return, it is desirable to get as close 
to a 100 per cent return as possible.” 

The publisher suggests further that 
an added distortion exists in his in- 
dustry by virtue of the fact that 
one of the competing publications is 
owned by the industry association, its 
members comprising about a third of 
of the better-rated firms. “At local 
and state conventions,” he claims, 
“rank-and-file members are exhorted 
to ‘speak up’ for the association book 
in readership surveys.” 

So, to prove his point, this publish- 
er made two surveys, conducted under 
conditions which duplicated—with two 
exceptions—the usual procedures in 
such studies. The results, he says, 
were “a ghastly, unintelligible mess.” 

Two separate groups of names were 
withdrawn on an every-nth basis froma 
a list of firms in his industry rated 
by Dun & Bradstreet at “G” or better. 
One lot received an aided-recall ques- 
tionnaire, the other an unaided-recall 
questionnaire. The study was con- 
ducted by a CPA firm. 

In the questionnaire design, the 
first departure from the usual prac- 
tice was to include a place for check- 
ing “no opinion” or “no preference.” 
The second variation was in asking if 
the respondent were a member of the 
association. 

The aided-recall questionnaire 
listed the four publications in the 
field and asked the respondents to 
indicate which they 1) read, 2) read 
regularly, 3) found most useful. A 


box was provided for checking “No 
choice for most useful.” 

The significant facts of the scoring 
on the first study were: 

1. 16.5 per cent response. 

2. 46 per cent of the response from 
association members (comprising 
only one-third of the list). 

3. 72.2 per cent indicated “No 
choice for most useful.” 

4. The spread between association 
members’ voting for “most useful” 
was 21 down to 3, but the spread 
between non-members was 15 down 
to 9. 

The unaided-recall questionnaire 
asked for the names of magazines 
which respondents 1) read regularly, 
2) preferred. Again, a box for “no 
choice” of preference. The results: 

1. 9.8 per cent response. 

2. 48 per cent from association 
members. 

3. 45.8 per cent reported no prefer- 
ence. 

4. The magazine which placed sec- 
ond in the aided-recall study, became 
fourth in this one. 

5. The association publication fin- 
ished first in preference among as- 
sociation members, but second among 
non-members. 

This publisher concludes his report 
with the following recommendation 
on how to win a survey: 

“Knowing that the response to any 
survey will rarely run over 15 per 
cent, we'd select a small group of 
rated (firms) and make love to them. 
We'd take perhaps 1,000 from our 
list. We’d send them our Marketing 
Newsletter every two weeks, and write 
them a personal letter at least four 
times a year. We’d even give them 
each one share of stock. And we'd 
tell them to answer all preference 
questionnaires they received and an- 
swer them in favor of (us). 

“Whenever a survey was made on 
a 10 per cent sample of the industry’s 
rated firms, we’d be sure to have 
about 100 friendly firms speaking up 
for us. In either an aided- or an 
unaided-recall survey, these 100 
friendly votes would give us a hands- 
down victory, regardless of what the 
rank-and-file thought of our book. 
And our ‘victory’ would be about as 
meaningful in terms of advertising 
value as the industry’s current sur- 
veys. Which isn’t very.” ‘ 





Mr. Sawyer is vice president of James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston. 
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ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
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how they read newspapers in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Pick an average weekday. You’ll find 
1,406,000 Delaware Valley adults behind 
a copy of The Daily Inquirer. For 922,000 
of these readers it’s the exclusive news- 
paper... because they don’t read the 
major evening daily. 


Swing around any suburb and you see 
growth at a glance. 57% of the Valley’s 
retail sales are made outside the city limits. 
Out in the suburbs, The Inquirer gives you 





Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 
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CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


NEW YORK 


342 Madison Ave 
Murray Hill 2-5838 


DETROIT 
RICHARD I. KRUG 
Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 5-7260 


706,000 adult readers, compared to the eve- 
ning paper’s 542,000. Remember, 593,000 
of these Inquirer readers in the greener 
suburban reaches of Delaware Valley do 
not read the major evening paper. They 
are Daily Inquirer readers exclusively ! 


All of which are good points in favor of 
sharpening up your next media schedule 
in America’s third market . . . with The 
Daily Inquirer. 


For all facts and figures, send for the extract of “Philadelphia 
Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 
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LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
3460 Wilshire 
Dunkirk 5-3557 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery 8t. 
Garfield 1-7946 
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Advertising Cost Index 


Ad Rate Changes: 


100 $102.31 


120 
Business Publications 


The typical business publication cam- 
paign in June 1959 cost $102.31, 
compared with a cost of $100 for 
the identical campaign in June 1958. 
Circulation is also up 2 per cent, 
and cost-per-thousand circulation is 
up one-third of 1 per cent. 


100 $100.22 


Reported by Harry J. Johnson 


June 1958 to June 1959 


100 $106.16 


80 
Consumer Magazines 


During the 12-months’ period June 
1958 through June 1959, consumer 
magazine advertising space costs 
increased 6 per cent. Circulation 
rose 1% per cent, and cost-per- 
thousand circulation went up 4% 
per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 


To repeat the average daily news- 
paper campaign schedule of June 
1958 in June 1959, the advertiser 
had to add almost $3 per $100 
allocated the previous year. Circu- 
lation is off less than 1 per cent, 
and cost-per-million is up 4 per cent. 


a $109.99 
a... , * 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Spot Radio 


For every $100 invested in the typ- 
ical spot radio campaign in June 
1958, the advertiser had to increase 
his appropriation 22 cents to repeat 
this schedule in June 1959. This com- 
pares with a rise of 3 per cent be- 
tween June 1957 and June 1958. 


Spot Television 


In June 1959, the average spot tele- 
vision campaign cost the advertiser 
$109.99 for time costs, compared 
to $100 for the same schedule in 
June 1958. This 10 per cent increase 
compares with a 3.3 per cent rise 
during the previous year. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for June 1958 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


1959 


Business Publications 

Average rates for business publications in June 1959 were 
17 per cent higher than they were during the 1956 base 
period. Circulation remained at 10 per cent above the 
average of the base period, and cost-per-thousand circula- 
tion had gone up 6 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

In June 1959, consumer magazine rates were more than 
20 per cent higher than they were during the 1956 base 
period. Circulation had increased 10 per cent, and cost- 
per-thousand circulation was 11 per cent over the average 


for the base period. 


Daily Newspapers 
To repeat the average daily newspaper campaign of 1956, 


NOTE: This issue of Mepta/score presents the Long-term Trends 
in Ad Rate Indexes on a new base—1956. Heretofore two bases 
have been used, 1947-49 for print media, and 1950-52 for broadcast 
media. It is believed that it is preferable to use a common base 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


the advertiser had to increase his allocation for space t 
per cent in June 1959. Newspaper circulation was 

1 per cent higher than it was during the base period, a 

cost-per-million circulation had increased 12 per cent, 


Spot Radio 

To duplicate the identical spot radio schedule of I! 
in June 1959, the advertiser had to increase his alloc 
for time costs 2 per cent over what he spent during 
base period. This is approximately the level of spot ra 
advertising rates a year ago. i. 
Spot Television 

Since the 1956 base period, spot television time cha 
have increased 29 per cent. A year ago in June F 
rates were 17 per cent tbhove the base, and in June If 
they were 13 per cent higher than the base average. 


for all media, and that 1956 was a relative ames 

base will be used in the future for these 

change also places this index on the same base 
new Record of National Advertising iependbteme. 
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LESTOIL 


cleans up in Chicago 
with a record 
campaign in the 


Tribune! 


Three ads every week in the Chicago Tribune for an entire 
year! That’s how LESTOIL, the biggest selling all-purpose 
detergent, is going after new customers in the Chicago 
market. 
Totaling over 90,000 lines of advertising at a cost of 
$159,000, this new LESTOIL campaign is appearing exclu- 
sively in the Chicago Tribune. It’s the largest newspaper 
schedule ever prepared for a product of this kind. 
LESTOIL’s exclusive use of the Tribune is added evi- Ali.p 
dence that advertisers consider this medium the major ee 6Yrpose 
_ selling force in Chicago. It reaches the most people. ..carries ,' 
| the most advertising...and sells the most goods. a 
That’s why, year after year, grocery product advertisers a ous e; 1 
spend more advertising dollars in the Tribune than in all 
ass Chicago newspapers combined. “i ant 
on i “ii ng ail 


% More readers... ——~ | linderi’ 
F: more advertising TF 4 ee 


is, 
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The Tribune gets 2m iin Chicago! x 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 









Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. A policy statement en- 
titled “The European Common Mar- 
ket and Its Meaning to the United 
States” calls for basic changes in 
U.S. policy, and U.S. leadership in a 
world-wide movement to reduce trade 
barriers. The Committee warns that 
while the Common Market offers a 
vast new opportunity, a split in the 
European economy between the six 
member nations and the 11 Western 
European countries that are non- 
members must be avoided at all costs. 
The Committee also holds out the 
“possibility that similar regional 
groupings will emerge elsewhere” 
which may be “more or less discrimi- 
natory against us, against each other, 
and against the rest of the world.” In 
discussing the possibility of the U.S. 
pricing itself out of world markets, 
the statement says that “we are not 
immune from the law that a country 
inflating faster than others will meet 
trouble. We shall have to pay more 
attention to restraining inflation and 
raising productivity.” The 152-page 
statement describes the Common 
Market, its impact on the rest of the 
Western European economy, the U.S., 
and the “world economic order,” and 
includes a statement by the Commit- 
tee’s European counterpart, the Euro- 
pean Committee for Economic and 
Social Progress. 


Newsweek reports additional re- 
sults from its “Continuing Survey of 
Consumer Buying Plans” conducted 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board and based on Sindlinger & 
Co. data. These cover large appli- 
ances and overseas vacations. Plans 
for buying such appliances as ranges, 
dishwashers, dryers, air conditioners, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and 
television sets were up from four to 
21 per cent for the first half of 1959, 
compared to results of a similar sur- 
vey made last summer. Deep-freezer 
and vacuum cleaner buying plans, 
however, were down. Differences in 
plans to take vacations outside of the 
U.S. and Canada were even more 
marked between the two six-months’ 
periods. Plans for European trips 
were 28 per cent higher among re- 
spondents surveyed in November and 
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December 1958 than among those 
questioned last summer. And plans 
for foreign vacations outside of Eu- 
rope and Canada had increased 62 
per cent over the same period. 


Business Week. Using partici- 
pants in business purchases to rate 
one another’s influence, Crossley, S-D 
Surveys has completed a study of 
purchasing influence for both repeti- 
tive and non-repetitive purchases by 
106 firms in 20 cities. While no pat- 
tern of decision making is evident, 
members of top management, presi- 
dent, treasurer, and executive vice 
president, were rated most influential 
in cases of non-routine purchases, 
while “other management,” led by 
the purchasing agent, plant manager, 
or factory superintendent, was fre- 
quently rated most influential in mak- 
ing routine purchases. The report, 
“Buying Influence Self - Analyzed,” 
breaks down specific purchases stud- 
ied by item and cost range. Buying 
influences by 19 titles, company type, 
number of employees, and amount of 
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expenditure are given for each item 
covered. Non-repetitive purchases in- 
clude office machines, machinery and 
machine tools, material handling 
equipment, motor vehicles, building 
materials, chemicals, and valves. Ex- 
amples of routine purchases covered 
are office supplies, fuels, metals, lubri- 
cants, hose and belting, packaging 
materials, and shipping services. 


Radio Advertising Bureau. A 
survey among some 9,000 motorists 
stopping at gasoline stations in four 
metropolitan markets indicates that 








54.2 per cent listen to radio befor 
buying service station products. More 
than one third of these drivers had 
listened to radio within 30 minutes of 
entering the service station, accor. 
ing to an R. H. Bruskin survey. RAB 
reports that this is “6.6 times mor 
motorists than are reached by any 
other medium in that period,” and 
that radio accounted for 61 per cen 
of total media exposure time of thee 
motorists. 
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hon. 
Bureau of Broadcast Measure aske 
ment has published estimates of § ™® 
population, number of househol § ™® 
number of telephone households and 
and percentage of television coverage posit 
for each of its 161 “BBM Areas” § %* 
According to the 33-page booklet, s § 8 
total Canadian population of 17,18, stud) 
200, excluding the Yukon and North. cedur 
west Territories, lives in 4,196] mark 
households, of which 3,328,400 an § “2H 
television households. Population and inde 
household estimates are also given mark 
for each Canadian county, census 
division, “or subdivision or balance Na 
thereof.” The report provides d — °™P' 
scriptions of metropolitan and city § °™"™ 
areas, listing all towns, villages, par black- 
ishes, townships, etc., included inf 
each area. Trend 
coinci 
total 





Canadian Broadcasting Corpo 
ration has prepared an information 
kit with rate cards, coverage maps, amd 
coverage and market data for each ol 
its eight owned television stations ant 
two television networks, English 
French. Data include population 
ures, households, and TV home 
each province, for each of the: 
stations, and for Canada as a ¥ 
as well as saturation percentage 
each CBS owned station. Popul 
figures for each station also i 
numerical and percentage 
downs between rural and urban ¥ 
ers. Individual station coverage @ 
delineate A, B, and C areas, 
reception is, respectively, € 
good, and fair. The kit also 
a national map of Canada, showilt 
connected networks, those under 
struction, and time zone divi 
from coast to coast. 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





CBS Television Stations. Atti- 
ude tests were given to 1,200 viewers 
in New York and Los Angeles by the 
Institute for Motivational Research 
to determine comparative station 
images in those seven station mar- 
iets. Interviewers asked respondents 
to indicate channel being watched by 
viewers making such comments dur- 
ing viewing as, “They have more 
yorthwhile programs,” and “I have 
a feeling of greater confidence in 
products I see advertised on that sta- 
tion.” Negative questions were also 
uked, such as, “Which station would 
most likely carry a commercial for 
a advertiser slipping in sales lately, 
and trying desperately to regain its 
position by loud, big promises?” A 
seond research firm, Market Plan- 
sing Corp., conducted a similar pilot 
dudy to verify ‘techniques and pro- 
cedure used. Results indicate similar 
marked differences of attitude toward 
dations of each network and toward 
independent TV outlets in both 
markets. 


National Broadcasting Co. A 
comparison of TV viewing in homes 


owning color sets with those owning 


black-and-white sets indicates a two- 
tone audience advantage for color. 
Trendex, using its standard telephone 
coincidental technique, surveyed a 
total of 8,000 homes in five large 
markets. Half the respondents were 
owners of color sets, the other 4,000 
were next door neighbors owning 
black-and-white sets. It was found 


during color broadcasts that 43 per 
cnt of black-and-white homes were 
tuned in, while 50 per cent of the 
ler sets were in use. Also, color 
Mograms registered a 60 per cent 


of audience in color homes, 
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compared with a 39 per cent share in 
homes with black-and-white sets. The 
viewers per set in color homes during 
color broadcasts were 12 per cent 
more than for black-and-white homes, 
and average program ratings for 
color homes were 80 per cent higher 
than black-and-white home ratings 
for the same shows. Results were 
consistent for each of the five mar- 
kets surveyed. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader. “Metropolitan Daily 
Newspaper Market Data—1959” lists 
391 metropolitan daily newspapers 
serving 176 metropolitan areas, giv- 
ing circulation, open-line rate, and 
code letters designating which are 


morning, which evening, which have 
separate, and which have combina- 
tion rates. According to the report, 
these 391 papers, with combined cir- 
culation of 42.8 million, are read by 
a minimum of 20 per cent and an 
average of 70 per cent of all families 
in the 2,549 counties accounting for 


New York 17. 
Name of Report(s):- 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


nine-tenths of total U.S. population, 
buying power, and retail sales. This 
third annual study also gives data on 
population, retail sales, and buying 
power, with cumulative percentages 
of U.S. total, compared with metro- 
politan data. Maps of each state are 
coded to show counties covered by 
each group of metropolitan dailies. 
Newspaper advertisement readership 
norms are calculated from Starch 
data, showing average percentages of 
readership by men and women for 
various sizes of counties on 20 prod- 
uct groups. 


The Saturday Review has com- 
pleted a study of what media buyers 
do with its promotion and research 
material. The showing in 26 major 
agencies surveyed in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit, was 7 per cent. 
This means that of 103 different Sat- 
urday Review promotion pieces pub- 
lished, the average agency surveyed 
has filed only eight. In 20 of the 26 
agencies, what few promotion pieces 
were still available to buyers were 
found in general files. In only six 
agencies did the high-level media 
buyers whose secretaries were inter- 
viewed keep promotional material in 
their own files. “Characteristics of 
Saturday Review Readers” was found 
in the files of 15 agencies. Tied for 
the second most-filed piece were “Cir- 
culation Analysis” and “The Market 
for Automobiles,” found in eight 
agencies each. Seven agencies had 
filed “Wine and Liquors.” J 
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New Sales Push for Newspapers 
Led by 1200 Salesmen 


On: THE LAST FEW YEARS, 


the newspaper industry has be- 


gun to realize that before individual 
newspapers can be sold to advertisers, 
the very idea of advertising in news- 
papers, rather than in competing me- 
dia, must first be sold, and sold hard. 
The Bureau of Advertising, which 
is officially in charge of promoting 
and selling the whole medium, has 
been handicapped in two respects. 
First, the Bureau lacks the manpower 
to cover everyone who must be cov- 
ered in order to sell the idea of na- 
tional newspaper advertising and keep 
it sold. The Bureau’s sales staff num- 
bers only 25, and that represents a 
decline from a few months ago. 
Second, selling the idea of using a 
medium is not nearly so abstract as 
it sounds. Prospective buyers are not 
much interested in generalizations. 
They want to know what newspapers 


can do for them in the markets in 
which they are interested, and that 
means at least some reference to indi- 
vidual newspapers in those markets. 
The Bureau, however, is not in a posi- 
tion to be specific, since it represents 
the industry as a whole. Consequent- 
ly, its selling efforts have to some ex- 
tent been vitiated. 

The only other pool of manpower 
available to sell newspapers as a me- 
dium is the sales force of the various 
national representatives. But these 
men are charged primarily with sell- 
ing space in the papers they represent. 
Inevitably, the fortunes of his own list 
are much more important to the rep- 
resentative than the medium as a 
whole. 

Now, however, it appears that the 
newspaper industry has found a way 
out of the impasse. The BOA and the 


American Association of Newspaper 
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Representatives have jointly ap. 
nounced a plan whereby the pool gf 
some 1,200 newspaper salesmen em. 
ployed by the representatives will hp 
available to sell the medium as , 
medium. AANR members will cop. 
tribute sales personnel (on a rotating 
basis) to a national sales force unde 
the control of a policy committe: 
composed of officials of both AANR 
and the Bureau, and answerable tp 
AANR’s board of directors. The sale 
force will be headed by a sales dires. 
tor (as yet unnamed) employed by 
the Bureau. 


To Make Presentations 


The sales teams will make detailed 
presentations to selected accounts 
(the salesmen will, in fact, be assigned 
on the basis of their closeness to th 
account, or the industry, in ques 
tion). The presentations will be care. 
fully tailored to the needs and mar. 
keting plans of each potential client 
Research material will be provided 
by the Bureau, which has the facili 
ties, but the actual recommendations 
will be made by the sales teams, 
which will be free to emphasize on 
market (though not one newspaper) 
over another, as the Bureau is not 
Once the account is sold, individual 
representatives can come in and pres 
for consideration of their individual 
papers. 

In short, this plan is an interesting 
way for the Bureau to circumvent its 
need to remain completely impartial, 
and at the same time sell newspapers 
effectively. The sales teams will not, 
of course, recommend individual pe 
pers to clients; they will, however, 
analyze the coverage needs of an ac- 
count in a specific market. With that 
information, any space buyer can si 
down with ABC reports and come » 
with specific recommendations in a 
hour. 


ROP COLOR GAINS 


Current issue of the “Hoe Reporton 
ROP Color” states that in May 19%, 
linage was 25.6 per cent higher than 
for May 1958. For the first five 
months, linage was 17.6 per cent great 
er than for the comparable period 
1958. Retail ROP color was up 19% 
per cent in May over a year ago. 
Salt Lake City Tribune led wil 
140,103 lines. 
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AUG. 
121 


SEPT 
13-1 


16-1 


23-2 


mR 


4 


"RF s€e8 BeF2282 5 


: Circulation Seminar for Busi- 
ness Publications, Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

: West Virginia Broadcasters 
Assn., The Greenbrier, Whiie 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


: Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real. 

: Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel, Montreal. 

: National Business Publica- 
tions, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. 

Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. 


Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Sept.30- Affiliated Advertising Agen- 


Oct. 4: cies Network. Somerset Ho- 
tel. Boston. 


28-30: 


ocT. 
: Agricultural Publishers 


Assn., Chicago Athletic Assn... 


Chicago. 

: Boston Conference on Distri- 
bution, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

: Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

: Life Advertisers Assn., Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


2.4: Broadcasters Promotion 
Assn., Warwick Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. 

National Business Publica- 
tions, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


23-24: 


NETWORK TV UP 


Gross time billings for network tele- 
vision passed the $260 million mark 
in the first five months of this year, 
scording to the Television Bureau of 
Advertising. This represents an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over January-May 


billings for 1958. 


REGIONAL EDITIONS 


Successful Farming will make 20 
sate and regional editions available 
to advertisers, effective January 1960. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Name 
Agencies 


Charles C. Barry 


Victor W. Canever.. 


Robert F. Finnegan 


Anthony V. B. 
Geoghegan 


Frank Gianatassio .... 


Daniel M. Gordon........ 


Donald E. Leonard 


Martin J. Murphy 


John J. Poister........ 


Alvred R. Sanno... 


Armando Sarmento . 


Frederick B. Sears. 


Sylvester L. Weaver 


Advertisers 


John W. Benson........ . 


Russell E. Conley........ 


Joseph A. Mark.. 


Jack W. Minor.. 


Larry Smith .... 


Russell A. Ziegler 


Media 


L. L. Callaway, Jr........ 
Edward J. DeGray...... 
John R. HowellL........... 


N. F. Lawler 


Larry Marks ........ 


Warren W. Shew............ 


Former Company 
and Position 


NTA Television Network, Inc., 


President 


D. P. Brother & Company.,...... 
Acct. Exec. 

General Electric Co., ........... 
Mer. Marketing Research, 
Product Planning 


Young & Rubicam, Inc..... 
Senior V. P. 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather,...... 


Media Buyer 
Donahue & Coe, Inc................. 
V. P. Media Dir. 


W. B. Doner & Co...................... 


Media Director 


_Ted Bates & Company 


Asst. V. P., Media Group 


Supervisor 


...Wentzel, Wainwright, Poister 


& Poore, Inc., Partner 
McCann-Erickson, Ince., .......... 
Media Acct. Super. 
McCann-Erickson, Inter- .. 
national, Director, Latin 
American Operations 


..Prudential Insurance Com- 


pany, Director of Mktg. 

Kaiser Industries Corp., .. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Consultant 


-Whirlpool Corporation, .......... 


Adver. Sls. Prom. Mgr., 
Utility Div. 


-RCA Victor Radio, Mgr 
Advertising, Sls. Promotion, 


“Victrola” Division 


...Carborundum Company, ... 


Product Adv. Mgr. 


Chrysler Corporation, ............... 


Dir. Adv., Merchandising, 
Dodge Cars 


...Western Broadcasting Co.., . 


Gen. Sls. Mgr. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc..,.. 
Mgr. Adv., Pub. Relations, 
Market Res. 


Fortune, Adv. Dir 


ABC Radio Network 
V. P. in Charge 


.Fortune, Adv. Mgr. ...........-.----- 
Foster and Kleiser Division of.... 


W. R. Grace & Co., Exec. 
V. P., Gen. Sls. Mgr. 


...Diners Club Magazine, 


Assoc. Adv. Dir. 
Electrical World, 
Adv. Sls. Mgr. 


New Company 
and Position 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
V. P., Radio-Television 
Dept. 

D. P. Brother & Company, 
Senior V. P. 

The Bresnick Company, 
Inc., Dir. Media, 
Research 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
Executive V. P. 

Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, 
Inc., N. Y., Media Dir. 


..Fletcher Richards, Calkins 


& Holden, V. P., Media 
Dir. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Media Director 
Ted Bates & Company, 
V. P., Assoc. Media Dir. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., V. P., Group Head 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Assoc. Media Dir. 


..McCann-Erickson, Inter- 


national, President 


Johnson & Lewis, Research 
Dir. 

McCann-Erickson Inter- 
national Board Chairman 


Whirlpool Corporation, 
Asst. Natl. Adv. Mgr., 
RCA Whirlpool Major 
Home Appliances 

Radio Corporation of 
America, Mgr., Pub. 
Advertising, Promotion 

Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Adv., Mgr., Power 
Tool Divs. 


-Chrysler Corporation, 


Plymouth-DeSoto Div., 
Director of Marketing 


-Hoffman Electronics Corp., 


Adv. Dir., Consumer 
Products Div. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Dir. of Adv., Pub. 


Relations 


Sports Illustrated, 
Adv. Dir. 


President 


..Fortune, Adv. Dir. 


Foster and Kleiser Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Exec. V. P., National Sls. 

WNTA-TV AM & FM, 
Director of Advertising 


...Electrical World, 


Publisher 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
JUNE AND FIRST SIX MONTHS 1959 vs. 1958 


JUNE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


1959 vs. 1958 1959 vs. 1958 
% % of % % of 
Gain orloss Total Gain orless Total 
GENERAL 


Alcoholic Beverages —1.4 9.3 —4.5 8.1 


Groceries 
Baking Products 
Beverages 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 
Condiments 
Dairy Products 
Disinfectants and Exterminators 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers 
Meats, Fish and Poultry... 


Housing Equi t and S$ hi 


Yn rr 





Industrial 

Insurance 

Medical. 
Publications 

Public Utilities 

Radio and Television 


Tobacco 


Toilet Requisites 
Antiseptics 
Dentifrices 
Perfumes and Cosmetics 


Toilet Soaps 


Transportation 
Airways 
Bus Lines 
Railroads 
Steamships 


Tours 


Wearing Apporel 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils 
Passenger Cars—New 
Tires and Tubes 
Trucks and Tractors 


TOTAL GENERAL AND 
AUTOMOTIVE ... +03 100.0 +19 


Prepared exclusively for Mep1a/scope by Media Records, Inc. 











Promotions and 
Presentations 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oy. 
door posters, business publications 
daily newspapers, and saturation spq 
schedules on six radio and three tel. 
vision stations in St. Louis and a 9}. 
county coverage area in Missouri ang 
Illinois proclaimed resumption @ 
publication by the Globe-Demoecrg 
after settlement of its 99-day strike 
Characters from the Globe-Democraj; 
comics pages were featured in ow 
door posters, and citizens of all age 
and both sexes told radio and TY 
audiences “Why we’re glad the Glo 


is back.” 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc. Ma. 
ton Salt, Jackson Brewing Co., an 
Standard Oil of Indiana were top win 
ners of the 1958 Annual Competition 
of Outdoor Advertising Art sponsored 
by the Art Directors Club of Chicago, 
OAI’s “Poster Annual” features illus 
trations of these and 180 other award 
winning posters and painted displays 
A 20 per cent increase in examples ol 
painted displays in the 1958 annul 
over the previous year’s reflects grow. 
ing use of this form of the standard. 
ized outdoor medium. The annual in 
cludes a section illustrating step-by- 
step design of the three Grand Award 
Winners, from original rough to fin- 
ished production. 


Triangle Stations called broad. 
casters together in New York to hear 
executives of RCA, NBC, and. Tw 
describe progress in color television 
over the past five years, and propos 
their participation in a nation-wide 
promotion campaign for the medium 
In urging broadcasters to play 4 
greater role in promoting color locab 
ly, an RCA executive told them of it 
creased color programing by NBC 
increasing color profitability exper 
enced by RCA dealers, Admiral’s de 
cision to manufacture color sets, and 
the growing number cf local stations 
increasing their color output. He said 
that the decline in unit sales of blade 
and-white sets, added to a buying 
trend toward smaller and less exper 
sive models, would lead dealers 
join the push for color. Some 350 TV 
stations are now equipped to broat 
cast network color programs. 
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Esquire’s “Announcement for the 
1960 Model Year” points up its writ- 
es for the coming year, last year’s 
editorial and art performance, and 
quotes Dr. Ernest Dichter to the effect 
that the Esquire subscriber is a man 
“sith a tremendous urge to be first 

with the newest of the good things of 
life.” The announcement provides 
data from Esquire’s 1959 readership 
and automotive survey indicating car 
ownership and buying of Esquire 
households, and gives comparative 
1958 automotive linage for 15 maga- 
zines. Also announced are “the latest 
four-color closing dates of any major 
magazine. 


The Chicago Tribune carried a 
gecial supplement, “Chicago Inter- 
national,” in its Sunday, June 21 edi- 
tion, featuring the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and its meaning to Chicago and 
the Midwest. Heralding the city’s 
emergence as a major seaport with 
free access to the world’s commerce, 
the supplement included articles on 
Chicago’s International Trade Fair 
and the history of the metropolis. 
lead article was “The World’s Great- 
est City is Being Born.” 


Seventeen staged its “Star Span- 
ged Fashions for Fall 1959” at New 


York’s Waldorf-Astoria, giving some 


1,500 department store and specialty - 


shop buyers, fashion coordinators. 
and merchandise managers a preview 
of back-to-school wear featured in up- 
coming issues. Models wearing “The 
Young American Look” skipped along 
afour branch runway, displaying the 
latest in camel hair coats, parkas with 
“the Alaskan influence,” mohair 
sweaters, and “patriotic provincials.” 
light garden party tunes, with an 
occasional assist from a Princeton 
barber shop quartet, provided musical 
background. Bernice Fitz-Gibbon told 
the buyers that the retailer who cap- 
lures a teen-age customer “gets in on 
the feathering of two nests—her fam- 
ily’s, and her own dream house of 


the future.” 


Scholastic Magazines’ new bro- 
chure on the “do’s and don’ts of talk- 
ing to teens” suggests that advertisers 
be completely honest with their 15 
' prospects and know their 
separate interests and motivations.” 

folder lists 17 such interests, 


tanging from the opposite sex to 
sports, music, and cars. 
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Advertising Index 


American Girl ..... : . 78 


American Home Magazine 48, 49 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
Aircraft and Missiles 


Manufacturing .... 
Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 


105, 106 


Army Times Publications..... . 18 
Clinton D. Carr & Co., Inc. 


Bay City Times........... 
The Fred M. Randall ¢ ompany 


Big Three Pacific Coast Sunday Group..100 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Boston Herald Traveler . 47 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 


Building Construction Illustrated 
Robert W. Dietz & Associates 

Building Supply News 
Wentzel & Fluge, inc. 

Chicago Sun-Times 
The Buchen Company 

Chicago Tribune 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

Cincinnati Enquirer 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc. 


The Detroit News..... 
W. B. Doner Company, Adv. 


The Detroit Times....... 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 


Family Weekly 


Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


Farm Store Merchandising 
Kerker,. Peterson, Inc. 


Feedstuffs 
Kerker, Peterson, Inc. 


First Three Markets Group 
Goold & Tierney, Inc. 


Alber ert Frank-Guenther ¥? aw, Inc. 


Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Rowland Broiles Advertising Agency 


Foundry ...2nd Cover, 1 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


General Outdoor Advertising 85, 86 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Girl Scout Leader.. 17 


Good Housekeeping - 62, 63 


Ellington and Company 
Hearst Magazines ... a 
Lynn Baker, Inc. 


Industrial Equipment News.. 
Tracy, Kent & Company 


Ladies’ Home Journal... 3rd Cover 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfe ld, Inc. 


Long Beach Independent Press Telegram 12 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


Los Angeles Mirror-News. . 61 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Los Angles Times......... rae 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & ‘Ocbern, lac. 


Machine Design . 19 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
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Henry J. Kaujmen & Associates 


McCall’s Magazine ......... 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers ... 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Michigan Farmer ........... 
Capper-Harmon-Slocum 
Bert S. Gittens, Adv. 


Mill and Factory............... 


The Schuyler Hopper Compeny 


Moline Dispatch-Rock Island Argus 
Clem T. Hanson Company 


Newsweek . . 
Fletcher, Ric herds. Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


New York News ® 
L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc 
New York Times Magazine 
Franklin Spier, Inc 


New Yorker 
d4nderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin 79 
\. BW. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


41 Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


4th Cover 


Playboy Magazine 
Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 


Practical Builder 
Wentzel and Fluge, inc. 
Pulpit Digest .... 
Franklin Spier, Inc. 
Red Bank Register 
dmbrose & Borie, Advertising 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
The Persons Advertising Company 
Sports Illustrated 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Standard Rate & Data Service 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Tacoma News Tribune... 
The Condon Company 


Thomas’ Register 
W.N. Hudson Advertising 


TV Guide ....... 

Gray & Rogers 
WBT Radio—Charlotte, N. C..... 
WIST, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


WJR, Detroit, Mich........... 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


WLW (Crosley Broadcasting) 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 








Before you buy any radio 


time in Charlotte 


Check these two reports 
= Se 


(NST Nov.-Dee, 
.-- you'll discover why scores 
of national and regional adver- 
tisers have followed the trend 

to WIST! 


"58 and Apr.-May °59) 


Seeing is believing. Take 
a look — see for yourself! 
Your PGW Colonel will be 
glad to show you copies 


they'll tell youwhy... 


is the 
best 
radio buy 


in Charlotte 


A BROADCASTING COMPANY OF THE SOUTH STATION 
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Future of the 15% Commission 


HE STRUCTURE of the advertising agency business, 

like the British constitution, has slowly broadened 
down from precedent to precedent. From the days of the 
men who sold space on commission for newspapers, to the 
days of the men who bought space wholesale and sold it to 
advertisers at a profit (meanwhile collecting commissions 
from newspapers), to the days-of the brokers in space who 
found they could solidify their positions with media if 
they performed copy and other services for advertisers, to 
the days when the 25 per cent commission paid by media 
finally became generalized at 15—there has been a long 
evolution to a present system that is not justified in logic 
so much as in historical development and present ex- 
pediency—it works. 

But the question that sometimes arises is whether it 
works so well as some other system might. The ANA Frey 
Report skirted around this subject, but never really came 
to grips with it. It was mentioned to me the other day by 
a well-known researcher (who prefers to remain anony- 
mous because he gets some of his business from agencies), 
who wonders why the agency business wouldn’t be better 
off if it were conducted on the same basis as commercial 
research. If one ponders this subject, he wonders how the 
agency structure would then look: 

1. Position of the agency. The agency would sell- its 
services to a client on the same basis that any professional 
organization does, as an engineer, architect, or commer- 
cial research firm. It would have to bid for contracts at a 
price, and its services would have to be justified periodi- 
cally in order for the contract to be renewed. Why 
shouldn’t a price be set for advertising services as it is set 
in so many cases now for marketing research services? Is 
advertising more creative than marketing research? Is one 
less tangible than the other? It might be a salutary de- 
velopment for agencies, because it would tend to make 
them more professional. It is even possible that it would 
rectify their dwindling profit margins, for they should be 
able to justify to the clients a reasonable charge for serv- 
ices, which the clients would feel obligated to make ample 
enough to allow a fair profit. As it is, the obligation of 
clients in this respect is somewhat obscured by the fact 
that agency income, for the most part, is derived from 
commissions from media. 

2. Position of the advertiser. The advertiser would have 
greater control over the agencies, which would make him 
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happy, because he would be responsible for the compense. 
tion. This would mean a big out-of-pocket expense for 
advertisers, because most of the compensation of agencies 
now comes from media. However, it would put adver. 
tisers, as manufacturers or service companies, in the same 
business relationship to agencies that they now enjoy with 
companies that supply them other professional servi 
Moreover, the advertisers would not actually lose money, 
such a rearrangement if they enjoyed the same 15 per e 
discount on media charges that their agencies do. 

3. Position of the media. In the long run, what differ. 
ence does it make to media whether they allow 15 per cent 
to agencies or to advertisers? They now allow the discount 
to agencies because of custom, and because the agencies 
by their very existence simplify credit problems. The me. 
dium does not have to check on the credit of 50 accounts 
handled by a particular agency, because in many cases 
(if the AAAA order blank is used) the agency assumes 
financial responsibility for the billings of its clients. How 
ever, with all the credit checks that are now available, this 
problem may not be so formidable as it was a century ago. 
The media could not actually give all advertisers a dit 
count, because there is no logic for such a move; the at 
vertisers do nothing for them except use their time # 
space. But the media could discriminate in discount i 
favor of advertisers that employed agencies on a servicé 
fee basis, because there would be no logic, certainly, i 
paying the agencies twice for the same service. Or pet 
haps media could restrain their rate increases for a certaia 
length of time until a 15 per cent discount from certait 
future rates would in effect be achieved. Eventually, al 
agencies would come to be on a service-fee basis, all media 
discounts would be eliminated, although, admittedly, th 
transition would take some time. And doesn’t the conse 
decree signed by agency and media associations in 19% 
actually discourage standard media rates? 

This train of thought suggested by our researcher fries! 
possibly seems horrendous to those in the agency busines 
who like the status quo. But it would probably be we 
comed by advertisers, and it wouldn’t make much diffe: 
ence to media. What it would do is to hasten a change thet 
becomes increasingly inevitable as agencies assume mot 
non-commissionable marketing services, and it would é 
pedite the transition of agencies to thoroughly 
sional marketing organizations. 
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it entifically controtied 


Each carefully screened designer, production engineer 
and procurement official receives a qualifying question- 
naire. He is selected only on the basis of his specifying 
and buying power. (No waste circulation like: students, 
airline officials, base operation personnel — only potential 
buyers in design, production and procurement.) 


AMM goes to the men you must sell 

Design & Engineering - ee 
Production rishsincal 7,924 
Procurement ... Ce -- > ene 951 
Management i a 1,473 
Company copies and librarians licdiiedatiianicnieansotingttyilaiaaesii 315 
TOTAL AMM CIRCULATION lg 


AMM goes to the companies you must sell 


Airframe & Missiles Satis anensninethtnianndee .“e 
Power plants and propulsion systems a 4,187 
Component parts and sub assemblies connie 9,231 
Government, military, research 835 

24,231* 


TOTAL AMM CIRCULATION . siniiiacae 


AMM is edited for the men you must reach 
Among the many comments from readers of AMM: 
“Thanks for putting all my must reading in one maga- 
zine.” “. . . definitely fills a void in trade publications.” 
“ ., layout, copy style and editorial material seem geared 
for missile-speed reading.” 

“Informative coverage over a wide range of manufac- 
ture concise and up to the minute.” 
See AMM’s editorial content for yourself—pick up any 
issue—read it in its entirety. And, you will agree AMM 
presents practical, timely design and production informa- 
tion specifically geared to aircraft and missiles manu- 
facturing. It gives the reader all the detailed up-to-the- 
minute technical information necessary for his function 


in the industry. 


*As of June 1959 
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neering functions of 


tand missiles manufacturing 


PROOF OF EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 


Every week more and more letters are re- 
ceived requesting reprints of editorial fea- 
tures. These letters come from engineers who 
are working on the real problems of trans- 
ferring ideas into aircraft and missiles. 

“I noticed with interest your 
article entitled “Designing 
‘Hot’ Engine Parts’ appear- 
ing in the July 1959 issue. 
Would you please send me four 
copies of this very interesting 
article so that I may distribute 
it to interested personnel 
within our Company.” 

Sr. Engineer 

“The article, “Jupiter... 
Chrysler,” in your publication, 
Aircraft and Missiles Manu- 
facturing, for July 1959, has 
caused favorable comment by 
some of our engineers en- 
gaged in field installation of 
the Jupiter System. We oc- 
casionally discuss production 
details with Mr. John S. 
Sheldon, the author of this 
article; however, we are sepa- 
rated from the Detroit facil- 
ity, and therefore miss out on 
the behind-the-scenes produc- 
tion activities. 

*! would like our installation 
and checkout engineers to 
read this article and w 
appreciate receiving a mini- 
mum of twenty (20) reprints 
if they are still available.” 
Asst. Engineer in Charge 

“I have just finished reading 
the June issue of AIRCRAFT 
& MISSILES MANUFAC- 
TURING, devoted to the X-15 
project, and want to congrat- 
ulate you on a splendid job! 
“While I have been following 
this project as closely as pos- 
sible for one not directly in- 
volved, I must say that I have 
learned more from A&MM in 
an hour or so than I have 
been able to gather to date, 
from other sources. 

“1 am sure I am only one of 
many who are looking for- 
ward to the flight phases of 
this most important step in 
man’s conquest of space.” 
Principal Aeronautical Engr. 


Each month AMM receives hundreds of 
reader requests for editorial reprints. This 
kind of editorial peetnenes is vitally im- 
portant to you in the selection of a publication 
that will reach deep into the design, produc- 
tion and procurement market you must sell 
in aircraft and missiles manufacturing. 


If you sell a product or service for use in 


this $11-billion market your most 


direct and economical means of reaching 
the buying and specifying 


teams in the 
wSiles field 13 
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Media/scope’s 


DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


113 organizations 
that offer services or programs 
of possible use to buyers of media 


1. Arranged alphabetically. 


2. Classified by advertisers, agencies, media, 


media buyers, public relations, research, 
trade associations. 


3. Includes data on name, address, contact, 
membership, function. 


Media/scope — August 1959 
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ADVERTISERS 


ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISERS, 130 
West 46th St., New York 36. Contact: Dave Bader. Mem- 
bership: 150. Function: To discuss publicity, advertis- 
ing, and sales promotion of motion pictures on an inter- 
national basis. 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISERS, 85 
Richmond St., West, Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: B. E. 
Legate. Membership: 170 national advertisers. Func- 
tion: To serve as cooperative voice of advertising. 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, 155 
East 44th St., New York 17. Contact: Lowell McElroy. 
Membership: 640 national and regional advertisers. Func- 
tion: To promote effective use of advertising as a selling 
and management tool. 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS, c/o Illinois Central Railroad, 135 East 11th 
Place, Chicago 5. Contact: Albert Eckstein. Membership: 
Approximately 100 in U. S. and abroad engaged in rail- 
road advertising. Function: To improve railroad adver- 
tising practice. 


AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISERS COUNCIL, P. O. Box 
2485, East Cleveland 12. Contact: Frank Schule. Mem- 
bership: Approximately 50 of the leading automotive 
parts and equipment manufacturers who sell in the re- 
placement market. Function: To provide an opportunity 
for an interchange of ideas regarding the automotive 
trade; to encourage study and research for the increase 
of advertising effectivenss. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE, 2101 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Contact: Margaret C. Ellson. 
Membership: 140. Function: To promote high standards 
of advertising and public relations practices within the 
industry ; to develop and maintain public goodwill toward 
the institution of insurance; to facilitate the exchange of 
information relative to insurance advertising. 


LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
c/o Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., 18 Chestnut St., 
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Worcester 2, Mass. Contact: Russell Blanchard. Member. 
ship: Public relations and sales promotion personnel in 
life insurance companies. Function: To exchange infor. 
mation in fields of life insurance, advertising, sales pro. 
motion, public relations, publications, and other areas of 
communication. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIA. 
TION, 1776 Broadway, New York. Contact: George L. 
Standt. Membership: Active members composed of in- 
dividuals engaged in buying and placing of industrial 
advertising. Associate members composed of representa. 
tives of publishers and suppliers in the industrial field. 
Function: To promote efficiency in industrial advertising 
and to further and protect the interests of industrial 
advertisers. 


PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION, 810 18th St., N.W, 
Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Dr. Howard A. Prentice, 
Membership: Manufacturers of proprietary medicines. 
Function: To preserve and improve the integrity and sta- 
bility of the proprietary industry; to disseminate among 
members information relevant to the industry; to improve 
its advertising. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
East Dubuque, Ill. Contact: R. D. Furber, Northem 
States Power Company, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Member 
ship: Those engaged in public utilities advertising. Fune- 
tion: To improve advertising. 


AGENCIES 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE INTERCHANGE, 
751 S. Park View, Los Angeles 57, Calif. Contact: Trevor 
Evans, Pacific National Agency, 2124 4th Ave., Seattle 
1, Wash. Membership: 73 AAAA agencies. Function: To 
exchange service facilities. 


AFFILIATED ADVERTISING AGENCIES NETWORK, 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 11. Contact: Benjamin Tallman 
Membership: 46 domestic and 10 foreign advertising 
agencies. Function: To serve one another in a branch 
office capacity; to offer local information and service 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Frederic R. Gamble, president. Membership: Advertising 
agencies elected after demonstrating that they meet the 
AAAA qualifications for membership. Function: To 
foster, strengthen, and improve the advertising agency 
business; to advance the cause of advertising as a whole; 
to give service to members. 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Joseph Palmer. Membership: International advertising 
agencies. Function: To provide interchange of ideas and 
to standardize international advertising practices. 


ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES, c/o William Douglas McAdams, Inc., 130 East 
59th St., New York 22. Contact: Dr. Arthur M. Sackler. 
Membership: Advertising agencies engaged in medical 
advertising. Function: To protect the interests of medi- 
cal advertising; to improve medical advertising. 


ASSOCIACION MEXICANO DE AGENCIES DE PUB- 
LICIDAD, Aparatado Postal 9488, Mexico 1. D.F. Con- 
tact: J. R. Pulido. Membership: Advertising agencies. 
Function: To improve the advertising agency business. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES, 121 Richmond St. West, Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: 
Alan L. Bell. Membership: 46 advertising agencies in 
Canada. Function: Trade association representing adver- 
tising agencies. 


CONTINENTAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 
1800 Industrial Bank Bldg., Providence 3, R. 1. Contact: 
C. H. Rickard. Membership: 18 agencies, operating 27 
offices in the U. S. and Canada. Function: To provide 
branch service facilities for member agencies. 


FIRST ADVERTISING AGENCY GROUP, 3308 East 
Broadway, Long Beach 3, Calif. Contact: Gene Curtis. 
Membership: 26 advertising agencies. Function: To ex- 
change information, ideas, experience. 


LEAGUE OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 200 West 
42nd St., New York. Contact: Julian Ross. Membership: 
10 advertising agencies. Function: To foster improve- 
ment in agency operations and management. 


MIDWESTERN ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11. Contact: Allan J. Cope- 
land. Membership: Advertising agencies. Function: To 
offer service and information to its members. 


MUTUAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 75 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Contact: Allan J. Cope- 
land. Membership: 21 agencies. Function: To increase 

iency in agency operations and to foster accomplish- 
ment through cooperation of member agencies. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 13% 
Main St., P. O. Box 1569, Sarasota, Fla. Contact: Oak- 
igh R. French. Membership: 34 advertising agencies in 
U.S. and Canada. Function: To perform branch office 





service among members through interchange of ideas on 
agency operations and regional markets. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES, INC., Suite 606, 251 Kearny St., San Francisco 8. 
Contact: Nat M. Kolker, Nat M. Kolker Advertising Agen- 
cy, 1920 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Membership: 22 
small and moderate-sized advertising agencies. Function: 
To serve as branch offices for member agencies and to 
promote an exchange of information for increased ef- 
ficiency among themselves. 


TRANS-AMERICA ADVERTISING AGENCY NET- 
WORK, 223 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Contact: 
Charles A. Rawson, national director. Membership: 19 
advertising agencies. Function: To serve as branch offices 
for members; to improve effectiveness in operations and 
practices. 


WESTERN STATES ADVERTISING AGENCIES ASSO- 
CIATION, 730 South Western, Los Angeles. Contact: 
Ruth Oreck, executive secretary. Membership: In excess 
of 70. Function: To serve as trade association for adver- 
tising agencies in western states. 


MEDIA 


ACCREDITED HOME NEWSPAPERS OF AMERICA, 
1706 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Contact: Eric Smith. Membership: 162 city and suburban 
weekly and semi-weekly newspapers. Function: To pro- 
mote, protect interests of member papers; to assist mem- 
ber papers to improve operations. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Contact: E. C. Nash. Mem- 
bership: Audit Bureau of Circulations farm publications. 
Function: To develop usefulness of farm publications. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, INC., 141 East 44th St., New York 17. 
Contact: Herbert R. Meeker. Membership: Newspaper 
representatives firms. Function: To coordinate promo- 
tion of newspaper advertising with the activities of the 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Cranston Williams. Membership: 846 daily newspapers. 
Function: To disseminate information to members on 
problems of newspaper publishing. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17; 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6; 
1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Contact: 
William K. Beard. Membership: Business publications 
which are independently owned, with essentially paid cir- 
culation, ABC-audited, and which agree to abide by the 
ABP code of ethics. Function: To improve the service of 
business papers to their readers, and to help advertisers 
use the business press more effectively. 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
REPRESENTATIVES, 120 East 56th St., New York 22. 
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Contact: Edwin Seymour. Membership: 13 media repre- 
sentative organizations. Function: To give American 
firms and their advertising agencies assistance in placing 
international advertising. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING MANAGERS, c/o Phoenix Republic and 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. Contact: Leland Hover. Member- 
ship: 608 daily and weekly newspapers. Function: To 
promote the use of and understanding of newspaper clas- 
sified advertising. 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLISHERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, 70 East 45th St., New York 17. Contact: W. L. 
Osborn. Membership: 85 members from coast to coast 
and one in England. Function: To standardize publisher- 
space representative relations and to bring the selling 
levels of space representatives to higher standards. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 123 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Contact: Alan Wolcott. Mem- 
bership: Newspapers, periodicals, advertisers, and adver- 
tising agencies in U. S. and Canada. Function: To verify 
circulations of member publications. 


BROADCASTERS’ PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, c/o 
WBC, Suite 2100, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17. Con- 
tact: Charles A. Wilson. Membership: Radio and tele- 
vision promotion personnel and associate members from 
allied industries. Function: To propagate better broad- 
cast promotion, stimulate exchange of ideas, provide in- 
formation and service to agency and advertiser personnel, 
and to further contacts for individuals interested in broad- 
casting promotion. 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING OF THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 485 
Lexington Ave., New York 17; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1; 2561 Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26; 333 Pine 
St., San Francisco 4; 3670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 
Contact: Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., Dr. Howard D. Hadley. 
Membership: Daily newspapers chiefly in the U. S. and 
Canada. Function: To foster the effective and wider use 
of newspaper advertising by the dissemination of research 
and market analysis service to agencies and advertisers 
and by retail advertising planning for member newspaper 
staffs. 


BUREAU OF BROADCAST MEASUREMENT, 96 Eglin- 
ton Ave., East, Toronto 12. Contact: Charles J. Follett. 
Membership: 315. Function: A cooperative organization 
for the standardization and analysis of facts about radio 
and television. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AUDIT OF CIRCULA- 
TION, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Thomas S. Campbell. Membership: Business publications. 
Function: To audit the circulation of business publica- 
tions. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, c/o 
CFNB, Fredericton, N. B. Contact: D. M. Neill. Member- 
ship: 149 radio, 38 television, 63 associate member com- 
panies. Function: Trade organization. 
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CANADIAN CIRCULATIONS AUDIT BOARD, INC, 
10 Price St., Toronto. Contact: John A. M. Galilee. Mem. 
bership: 235 publications, 55 agencies, 71 advertisers, 
Function: To audit publications. 


CANADIAN DAILY NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHERS AS. 
SOCIATION, 55 University Ave., Toronto. Contact: Iap 
M. MacDonald. Membership: Daily newspapers in Cana. 
da. Function: To elevate the standard of newspaper pub. 
lishing in Canada; to foster business and business inter. 
ests of its members. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, INC, 
3 East 57th St., New York 22. Contact: Robert F. Delay, 
Membership: Those engaged in direct mail advertising. 
Function: To improve methods of direct mail advertising, 
and to advance the interests of direct mail users, pro- 
ducers, creators, and suppliers. 


EXHIBIT PRODUCERS AND DESIGNERS ASSOCIA. 
TION, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Contact: Raymond 
J. Walter. Membership: 130. Function: National trade 
association. 


EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 19 West 
44th St., New York 36. Contact: W. S. Orkin. Member. 
ship: 28. Function: To promote the advantages of trade 
show and public exposition participation and attendance; 
to provide information service for exhibitors, the public, 
trade buyers, advertising agencies, and the press; to safe. 
guard the prestige and reputation of its membership. 


FM DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 815 15th St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Lawrence Gordon, 
Membership: FM broadcasters and organizations supply- 
ing background music. Function: The development of 
FM broadcasting. 


FOREIGN MEDIA REPRESENTATIVES ASSOCIA- 
TION, c/o Edwin Seymour, Inc., 120 East 56th St., New 
York 22. Contact: Edwin Seymour. Membership: 13 in- 
ternational media representatives. Function: To furnish 
American advertisers and their advertising agencies as 
sistance in planning and placing advertising abroad. 


HOUSE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 4 Irving Place, New 
York 3. Contact: Harry Shook, Philip Morris, Inc., 100 
Park Ave., New York 17. Membership: 265. Function: 
To help members carry out their responsibilities through 
its official programs and activities; to build up profes 
sional status of industrial communications to their com- 
panies. 


INLAND DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION, 7 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3. Contact: William F. Canfield. Mem- 
bership: 472 newspapers. Function: To promote the ger 
eral interests of daily newspapers through improvement of 
editorial and business methods; to encourage 

and the dissemination of it to member newspapers. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
INC., Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New 
York 17. Contact: James L. Gilbert. Membership: Ager 
cies, advertisers, media representatives, service organia® 
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tions With international advertising. Function: To pro- 
mote eficiency and extend the scope of operations among 


members. 


INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION MANAGERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 513 Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Contact: Jack 
Estes. Membership: 1,008. Function: To disseminate in- 
formation on rates, sales, and distribution. 


MATCH INSTITUTE, 10 East 40th St., New York 17. 
Contact: John Keating. Membership: 9 match companies. 
Function: To foster the interests of matchbook industry. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Contact: W. H. Mullen. Membership: Consumer 
magazine publishers. Function: To research and promote 
the values of magazines as an advertising medium. 


MAGAZINE PROMOTION GROUP, c/o Harper’s Ba- 
mar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. Contact: Berta 
MacDonald. Membership: Promotion managers of con- 
sumer magazines. Function: To exchange information 
and ideas concerning sales promotion for magazines and 
their advertisers. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. Contact: Robert E. Kenyon. 
Membership: 93 publishers of 247 consumer magazines. 
Function: To promote magazine publishing and to protect 
its interests. 


MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE ASSOCIATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 18120 James Couzens Highway, Detroit 
35, Mich. Contact: Max T. Lloyd. Membership: Inter- 
national organization of direct mail creators and pro- 
ducers. Function: To promote use of direct mail and to 
improve efficiency and results. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING PUB- 
LISHERS, P. O. Box 29, Berlin, Wisc. Contact: S. T. 
Barkman, executive secretary. Membership: Publishers 
of independent shopping guides and free circulation news- 
papers. Function: Trade association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY INDUS. 
TRIES, Hotel New Yorker, Suite 419, New York. Con- 
tact: G. M. Valenti, managing director. Membership: 150 
manufacturers. Function: Producers of display items for 
use in retail stores. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EXHIBIT MANAGERS, 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3. Contact: Chester L. Wells, 
secretary-treasurer. Membership: 110. Function: To ad- 
vance the arts and sciences pertaining to education 
through the use of exhibits, exhibitions, and expositions, 
and to disseminate knowledge and information. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 1771 
N St, N.W., Washington 6. D. C. Contact: Harold E. 
Fellows. Membership: Radio stations (1936 stations, 4 
tetworks), television stations (332 stations, 3 networks), 
103 associate members. Function: To foster development 
of broadcasting and to protect the interests of the industry. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
ADVERTISING, INC., 10 East 43rd St., New York 17. 
Contact: Harold B. Mers. Membership: Organizations 
engaged in sale of transportation advertising. Function: 
To promote and foster improvement in the efficiency of 
transportation advertising. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC., 1913 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Robert E. 
Harper. Membership: 76 publishers issuing 162 pub- 
lications within the U. S. and 2 publishers issuing 32 pub- 
lications outside the U. S. which are regularly audited 
by established auditing organization; 1,217 advertising 
agencies and 61 schools of journalism with non-voting 
membership. Function: To promote the interests and to 
increase the effectiveness of the business publishing in- 
dustry. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF MAILING LIST BROKERS, 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36. Contact: Felix Tyroler, 
president. Membership: 12. Function: To disseminate 
information on mailing list brokers. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Edgar 
S. Bayol. Membership: 5,800 weekly and small daily 
newspapers. Function: Trade association of newspapers. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS- 
ING NETWORK, INC., 221 West 57th St., New York 19. 
Contact: Robert Miller. Membership: Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association. Function: Offers national 
advertisers an opportunity to order classified advertising 
in any or all of the 216 newspapers on a “one order, 
one invoice, one payment” basis. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PROMOTION ASSOCIA- 
TION, 75 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. Contact: Clif- 
ford A. Shaw, secretary-treasurer. Membership: Newspa- 
per promotion managers and others doing promotion 
work; associate memberships for advertising agencies, 
trade papers, newspaper representatives, and organiza- 
tions affiliated with or working in the promotion field. 
Function: To help develop better promotion programs 
for all newspapers. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 2319 East 55th St., Cleveland 4. Contact: William 
O. Walker. Membership: Limited to weekly newspapers. 
Function: A professional trade organization for the Negro 
press. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
INC., 711 Third Ave., New York 17; 8 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3; 645 Griswold St., Detroit 26; 3400 West 
6th St., Los Angeles 5; 9 First St. at Market, San Fran- 
cisco 5. Contact: H. F. Porterfield, vice-president and 
manager (N. Y.). Membership and function: Coopera- 
tively owned and used by advertising agencies to service 
poster and painted display campaigns. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM SALES EXECUTIVES, 25 Col- 
fax Manor, Roselle Park, N. J. Contact: George Meredith. 
Membership: 85. Function: Devoted to the interests and 
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problems of suppliers. Activities include seminars, pub- 
lic meetings, and speakers’ bureau. 


NATIONAL TELEVISION FILMS COUNCIL, 200 West 
57th St., New York 19. Contact: Melvin L. Gold. Mem- 
bership: Film producers and distributors, advertising 
agencies, technical services, TV stations. Function: To 
advance the quality and standardization of technical and 
business methods in films for television. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES ASSO- 
CIATION, 425 North Vermillion, Danville, Ill. Contact: 
Robert C. Pace. Membership: 1,300 newspaper advertis- 
ing executives, business managers, publishers, and news- 
paper representatives. Function: To further understand- 
ing and use of newspaper advertising; to increase effi- 
ciency in its production. 


THE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, INC., 24 West Erie St., Chicago 10. Contact: 
Karl L. Ghaster, Jr. Membership: Standard poster adver- 
tising and painted display advertising plant operators. 
Function: To promote and increase the efficiency of out- 
door advertising. 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE, 
INC., 11 West 42nd St., New York 36. Contact: William 
W. Mee. Membership: 176 regular members, 85 associate 
members. Function: To assist producers and users to- 
ward wider and more effective use of point-of-purchase 
advertising. 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
80 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Ont. Contact: Mace 
Mair. Membership: Outdoor display firms. Function: To 
foster effective use of outdoor advertising. 


PREMIUM ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA, INC., 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
R. J. McCool. Membership: 500. Function: To increase 
understanding of premium advertising; to foster greater 
efficiency of its use, to protect interests of its members. 


PREMIUM INDUSTRY CLUB, 333 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Contact: William F. Forbrich, executive sec- 
retary. Membership: Buyers and sellers of merchandise 
for use in sales promotion campaigns. Function: Pro- 
mote goodwill and increase sales through the use of 
premiums. 


PUBLISHERS INFORMATION BUREAU, INC., 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Contact: W. H. Mullen, sec- 
retary. Membership: Publishers of magazines and maga- 
zine sections of newspapers. Function: To issue monthly 
reports in detail, account by account, of volume and char- 
acter of advertising carried by general and farm maga- 
zines, and newspaper sections and supplements. 


RADIO ADVERTISING BUREAU, INC., 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Contact: Kevin B. Sweeney, president. 
Membership: Approximately 1,000 radio stations, repre- 
sentatives, networks, state broadcasting associations, and 
universities. Function: To promote use of radio as an 
advertising medium. 
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SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOC. NE 
TION, P. O. Box 1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Contag.§ Ti 
Tom Tanner, secretary-manager. Membership: 400 dail § sto 
newspapers. Function: To promote their business inte. — Pa 
ests by interchange of ideas; to increase income and m & ing 
duce operating costs. clu 
dev 
STATION REPRESENTATIVES ASSOCIATION, INC, & ket 
366 Madison Ave., New York. Contact: Lawrence Web) — mu 
Membership: Radio and television station representatiy 
firms. Function: To promote and sell the radio and Ty § NE 
spot medium of advertising as well as promote and pro § Cur 
tect the welfare of its membership. Cor 
TELEVISION BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, INC, 44 fe 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Contact: George G. Hug § ame 
ington, general manager. Membership: Television ng § use 
works, television stations, and station representative, § ther 
Function: To sell television to advertisers. buy: 
cont 





THEATER-SCREEN ADVERTISING BUREAU, 4 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. Contact: Gordon Wink. 
ler. Membership: 5 motion picture advertising film com 







panies. Function: To conduct media research and supph § AM! 
information on the theater advertising medium to adver § l0l( 
tisers and agencies. Miss 






TRAFFIC AUDIT BUREAU, INC., 60 East 42nd & 
New York 17. Contact: V. H. Pelz. Membership: Repr. 











sentatives of advertisers, agencies, and operators of ou — FIN. 
door advertising plants. Function: To determine byr § S. L 
search the advertising values of various types of outdox — Mem 
advertising and to standardize practices of its circulatin J 2 cle 
evaluation. teria 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS § PUB 
2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57. Contact: Nat Wool § Park 
Membership: 100 persons engaged in all phases of bus § bersl 
ness publishing located in the western states and prima B repre 
ily in California. Function: To improve the character Publ 





of Western business publishing practices, and encourag 
continued growth of the industry. 























MEDIA BUYERS = 
CHICAGO AGENCY MEDIA GROUP, c/o Reach & berst 
McClinton & Pershall, Inc., Prudential Bldg., Prudentid medi 
Plaza, Chicago 1. Contact: Harry M. Pick. Membership: of D 
Advertising agency personnel engaged in the media fum @ agent 
tion. Function: To provide an atmosphere of idea inte gar 
change to improve the selection of media. and ¢ 
Vertis 
CLEVELAND MEDIA GROUP, c/o Meldrum and Fer 
smith, Inc., 1220 Huron Road, Cleveland 15. Contad: AME 
H. G. Selby. Membership: Executives in Cleveland ager Monr 
cies whose full time responsibility is in media-buyimg Mem! 
Function: To discuss media problems of mutual interest “on: 
INTERNATIONAL MEDIA BUYERS ASSOCIATION CAN: 
c/o International Advertising Association, Hotel Root TION 
velt, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New York 17. Contat: BE. 
Frank Bernaducci. Membership: 23 agencies. Function: ™emh 
To aid its members in improving their knowledge to ber ae 






fit their advertising agencies. 








































$30Ci4. f NEW ENGLAND MEDIA EVALUATORS’ ASSOCIA- RADIO AND TELEVISION RESEARCH COUNCIL, c/o 
Contag: § TION, c/o James Thomas Chirurg Company, 824 Boyl- National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
00 daily ston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Contact: Jackson L. Plaza, New York 20. Contact: Dr. Thomas E. Coffin. 


“<8 inter. @ Parker. Membership: Personnel in New England advertis- Membership: By invitation. Limited to 75 members rep- 
and mf ing performing agency services and whose functions in- resenting advertising agencies, radio and TV stations, 

dude media analysis. Function: Through discussion to networks, and research organizations professionally con- 

develop constructive thinking on media in relation to mar- cerned with radio and television. Function: To provide 
N, INC. keting and to bring about improvements in media com- for discussions of radio and television research prob- 
e Webb, munications. lems and methods, and through these discussions to im- 
sentative prove the methods and techniques of radio and tele- 


and Ty! NEW YORK ADVERTISING MEDIA PLANNERS, c/o vision research. 
and pro Cunningham & Walsh, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Contact: Newman F. McEvoy. Membership: Buyers and TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


rs of media in advertising agencies in the New 
NC., 44 York City area. Function: To promote the exchange ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF THE WEST, 337 
S. Hun | among its members of information about media and their World Trade Center, San Francisco 11. Contact: Charles 
use and about markets and their development, and to fur- W. Collier. Membership: Advertising clubs in western 


‘ion net 

| ther the development of professional techniques in the states and British Columbia (approx. 6,500). Function: 
buying of media among those concerned or who may be To promote better understanding of advertising, improve 
concerned with it. advertising and advertising practices, support public serv- 

AU, 431 ice campaigns, coordinate activities of Western advertis- 


n Wink F pyBLIC RELATIONS sore 


ilm com- 
d suppl AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, 25 West 45th St., New 


‘o adver @ 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Contact: York 36. Contact: Maxwell Fox, director of public rela- 
Miss Jerry McMillan. Membership: Those engaged in tions. Membership: Founded and supported by American 
public relations. Function: To increase effectiveness of business. Function: To conduct public service advertising 

2nd St, § public relations counselling. and public relations programs. 

2 R 

, éa FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, 231 ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 250 

e byw ® S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. Contact: Preston E. Reed. West 57th St., New York 19. Contact: C. James Proud. 

outdoor | Membership: Financial institutions. Function: To act as Membership: 130 advertising clubs, 17 advertising asso- 

rculatin @ clearing house for advertising and public relations ma- ciations, 1,800 company members. Function: To promote 
terial concerning financial institutions. wider and better understanding of advertising. 


\TIONS & PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 375 ADVERTISING SPECIALTY GUILD OF AMERICA, 
t Wood & Park Ave., New York 22. Contact: Gus Lewander. Mem- 612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Contact: Fred- 
of bus: @ bership: 3,093 individual counsels, industry and trade erick M. Granger, Jr. Membership: 800 advertising 
primar § ‘epresentatives. Function: Trade association. Publishes specialty distributors and suppliers. Function: Trade as- 
haracter & Public Relations Journal and Public Relations Register. sociation. 


\Couragt 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


RESEARCH TION, 1145 19 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: 
ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 3 East Ralph B. Thomas. Membership: Manufacturers, jobbers, 
Mth St., New York 22. Contact: A. W. Lehman. Mem- direct-selling houses. Function: Trade association. 
Reach # bership: Advertisers, advertising agencies, advertising 
udentid # media, and universities and professional schools. Board ASSOCIATED THIRD CLASS MAIL USERS, 1406 G 
bership: of Directors composed of equal number of advertiser, St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Harry Maginnis. 


lia fue # gency and media executives. Function: A non-profit Membership: 750. Function: To protect third class mail 
ea inte ganization dedicated to furthering scientific practices on legislative front before Federal agencies. 

and encouraging objective and impartial research in ad- 

vertising and marketing. BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
nd Fev- York. Contact: Henry E. Abt. Membership: Manufac- 
Contat: % AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 27 East turers, advertising agencies, media. Function: To edu- 
ad ager Monroe St., Chicago 3. Contact: Mrs. Marguerite Kent. cate consumers and retailers concerning benefits of brand 
-buying Membership : 7,500 persons engaged in the field. Func- competitive system; to provide for its membership specific 
interet % ‘on: To advance the science of marketing. opportunities to identify their brands, trade-marks or 


logotypes with the advertising, merchandising, and pro- 
ATION CANADIAN ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDA. motional programs of the Foundation. 
| Root TION, 85 Richmond St. West, Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: 
Contad: BE. Legate. Membership: 5 ACA members and 5 CAAA COMMUNITY BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, Box 
unctios: members, plus the general managers of both organiza- 539, Hopkinsville, Ky. Contact: Robert T. Mason, 
tions. Function: To conduct advertising studies by re- WMRN, Marion, Ohio. Membership: 200 stations. Func- 
quests from interested parties. tion: To improve broadcast service of Class IV radio 
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stations by an increase in power to 1,000 watts from pres- 
ent limit of 250 watts. 


DAYTIME BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, Box 322, 
Mattoon, Ill. Contact: Ray Livesay. Membership: 175 
daytime-only stations. Function: To seek additional 
broadcast hours during winter months. 


THE FEDERATION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
AND SALES CLUBS, 30 Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que. Contact: John P. B. McCormick. Member- 
ship: 30 clubs across Canada with 8,000 members. Func- 
tion: To work for the good of sound advertising and 
selling in Canada; to provide a clearing house for ideas 
of interest to all member clubs; to provide advertising 
and sales organizations in Canada with a common voice. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARKET DEVELOP- 
ERS, 1830 Eleventh St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. Con- 
tact: H. Naylor Fitzhugh, executive director. Member- 
ship: 300. Function: A professional association of persons 
specializing in Negro market programs in sales, sales pro- 
motion, advertising, public relations, and market research. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TELEVISION & FARM 
DIRECTORS, WSM, Nashville, Tenn. Contact: John 
McDonald. Membership: 350 active, 300 associate. Func- 
tion: Broadcasting and telecasting farm information. Try 
to help farmers make a better living. 


NATIONAL BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, 405 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. Contact: R. J. O'Connell. Mem- 
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bership: 22,078 businesses, organizations, and associs 
tions. Function: To build and conserve public confideng 
in advertising and business in general. 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY TELEVISION ASSOCIA. 
TION, INC., 1111 E St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Cop. 
tact: Edward P. Whitney, executive director. Member. 
ship: 380. Function: Trade association. 


NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
100 West 31st St., New York, 801 Sheraton Bldg., Was. 
ington 5, D. C.; 15 Stockton St., San Francisco, Calit 
Contact: J. Gordon Dakins, Membership: Individugk 
operating retail dry goods, department, and special 
stores. Function: To foster retail trade and improvemey 
of store operation methods, and to increase effectivenes 
of advertising. 


NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES—INTERNA. 
TIONAL, 630 Third Ave., New York 17. Contact: §, |, 
Goldsmith, Jr. Membership: 30,000 in 210 sales exec. 
tives clubs throughout the world. Function: Service » 
sales and marketing executives—educational, survey, 
statistical, organizational. 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 389 Fifth Ave., New York 16. Contact: Cecil 9 
Barrie, managing director. Membership: Limited to sale 
promotion executives engaged in the supervision, pla. 
ning, execution, or direction of sales promotion. Fun 
tion: To advance sales promotion for business and ip 


dustry. 
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Robert E. Valode, Vice President and General Manager of Renault, Inc., 
believes an auto advertiser should “Demarcher la clientéle feminine.” 


Here’s a Frenchman who says: 





























“Nearly 6,000,000 American women can’t be wrong!” 


To spearhead a most bright and vivid ad- 
vertising campaign to women, Renault 
Dauphine chose the No. 1 women’s maga- 
zine, Ladies’ Home Journal—bought every 
month by nearly 6,000,000 women. Renault’s 
first advertisement blazed like a skyrocket 
in the July issue. 

Why the Journal? Renault Vice President, 
Robert E. Valode, says: “It isn’t just that 
women hold the family purse strings, and 
have a lot to say when it comes to choosing 


Never underestimate the power 


of the No. 1 magazine for women... 


NO. IN CIRCULATION * NO. 1] IN NEWSSTAND SALES * NO. 1 IN ADVERTISING 


a car. We believe that if a woman is ap- 
proached when she’s in the right mood, in 
surroundings all her own, reading her 
favorite magazine, she responds that much 
more quickly, actively, and positively to 
advertising.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal calls this Journal- 
power. With advertisers like Renault, it’s 
evidently “le power hot!” Proof: Advertisers 
invest more money in Ladies’ Home Journal 
than in any other magazine in the field. 


JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 














THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 
AHHOUWH COS... 
. the opening on July 1st 
af an advertising sales office 
at [401 Peachtree Street, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Georeia, 


and the appointment of 


Mr. John F. Crawford 


as Southern Manager. 











Llelephone: Trinity 35-9516 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Landon 




















